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The System of the Weather of the British | 


Islands, discovered in 1816 and 1817, 
from a Journal commencing Novem- 
ber, 1802. By Lieut. George Mac- 
kenzie, R. P.M. 
the Caithness Legion of Fencibles, 
Captain of the Caithness Volunteers 
Ke. &e. 4to. pp. 224. Ediuburgh, 
1818, 


Tuts is truly an age of systems, and 
every person who has ingenuity enough 
to suggest a novelty, or “the courave to 
maintain an extravagant the ory, wishes 
to have the honour of founding a system, 
and to overturn at once, all the gene- 
rally received principles ofscience. We 
have a new system of the universe, new 
systems of teac hing languages, and even 
systematic tailors, who fit us by scale 
and compasses, on the new principle of 
the ‘anatomical system;’? and, at 
length, we have a system of the weather 
discovered. which not only will enable 
us to calculate every change in future, 
but also to take a retrospective view of 
the weather from the beginning of time. 
An indus‘rious person by pursuing the 
subject, and merely calculating the pe- 
riod that has elapsed, might thus settle 
the question of Noah’s flood for ever, 
and ascertain whether a sufficient quan- 
tity of rain actually fell to cause a general 
deluge, 

Impressed with the idea, that every 
department of nature is regulated by 
fixed laws, and that the weather must 
have its rules like eve ry other known 
science, although they might remain 
hidden for want of a di lige it observae 
tion, continued a reasonable portion of 
time, Lieutenant Mackenzie  deter- 
mined to venture on the subject, and in 
November, 1802, began to note the 

“intensity and duration of every pheno- 
mena, and in particular the motions of 
the wind.” After a few years had | 
elapsed, slight attempts were made to 
discover if any system existed, and to 
find out some of its rules, but without 
success, The summer of 1916 came, 
and its character was such as to induce 
ent fo make another atteis 
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changes: the method he adopted was 
that of dividing the seasons into equal 
portions under the ceneral terms of sum- 
mer and winter, and to ascertain the 
sum iotal of the elements of each sea- 
son during the whole of the fourteen 
years of his observations: the result was, 
that ** a mass of rules or laws were ob- 
tained; and scarce any thing seemed 
wanting in determining the weather from 
one season to another, and in general 
freim one to two or three, or more years, 
to any extent of time.”” The arrange- 
meut of the years of excess above aver- 





ace, and of de ‘ficiency below average of 


each wind ¢ promised to form a regular 
returning series, which was instantly 
followed out as indicated, until it ap- 
peared that all the series of excess and 
deficiency of each phy completed a 
course of revolution i n fifty-four years, 
after which the same over again.” 
Filled with astonishment at the im- 
portant discovery he had made, our au- 
thor pursued his resvarches, and disco- 
vered, that independent of the grand re- 
volution of the weather every fifty-four 
years, there Is “a round of seven years 
observed in the alteration of the season ; 
thus, **the wet mild winter of 1803-4 
‘ane round upon the summer in 1811, 
in acold wet the mild dry win- 
ter, 1804-5, came round on 1812, Ina 
cold dry summer; winter 1805-6, a 
shehtly wet seocon returned upon sum- 
mer 1813, also sltehtly wet;’”? and the 
stummer weather am like manner comes 
round upon the winters after a term of 
seven years: nay, he even hopes to push 
the subject t asuch farther, aid find out 
that a syste mM by thea: Ly exIsts, although 
he obse wea, * that the labour of 
structing tables to 
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parts of the world, by the saine means, 
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each, be it ever so unhike that observed 
and found for the British f-lands; for 
the wore rhial properties with 
vhich it ate not the least extraor- 
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wind may vary in different pl: ces, the 
s; stem of excess and de ticlency is the 
sume in every corner of the isk und.’ 

A singular felicity attended the au- 
thor in the choice of a day to begin his 
observations, viz. onthe Ist of et he 
ber, for it appears that it ** is almost the 
only day in the year whic h gives the 
system by the averages,’ and is further, 
the only ad: ay which divides the east and 
west wind exactly equal upon both sea- 
sons; and hence our author infers, that 
the elements were originally set in mo- 
tion about this day. 

Important as this discovery was, 
Lieutenant Mackenzie found some dif 
culty in converting his friends to a be- 
liefin his system, partly owing to the 
nature of it not being understood, and 
principally because ** the discoverer wigs 
obscure, and above all, and necessarily, 
was without patrolave. Had the 
thing,” says he, ** been stunnbled upon 
by al Newton, or even anordinary pro- 
fessor of arts, the glad tidings would 
have been welcomed with every demon- 
stration of respect, and no doubts enter- 


tained on the subject.’ Fortunately 
for Mr. Mac kenzie, he “ broached the 
subject,” in a pamphlet, im Mareh, 


1818, when, prognosticating that the en- 
suing summer would be mild, by the 
rales of his system, he silence od the un- 
believers, and paved the way for the 
‘© ooodly quarto” which he now ushers 
to ‘the public , 

The work is divided into three parts: 
the first gives ** rules of the weather ;”’ 
the sec ond the history or dese ‘ription 
of the weather,’ for the last fourteen 
years, including tables and copious re- 
marks; the third and last part treats of 
‘laws of the wind, on which de- 
pends entirely the whole system of the 
> 

As the wind is the sole cause of every 
change or appearance i the atmos- 
phere, and ** produces heat and cold, and 
every other ingredient of weather,’ the 
first poiit attended to was the direction 
and force of the wind, which ts thus es- 
Hf the wind is m es easterly 
points duving the whole of a natural 
day, it ts termed an east Jak. and the 
west, anc af the wind is both 
pone day, oF in the north 


same of the 


east apd Weal Oo 
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or south, it is termed variable. At the 
end of a season, the numberof entire 
days east and west wind are first sum- 
med up; the sum of the variables is 
next found, and the proper proportion of 
these added to the entire days east and 
west; thus, for example, the winter 
1816-17 had twenty-one entire days of 
east wind, and one hundred and twenty- 
three of west, and twenty-four days of 
variable, which being divided between 
the east and west, according to their 
amount, would give three to the east and 
twenty-one to the west. The excess or 
deticiency of each wind, on which the 
weather wholly depends, is the number 
of days more or less than the average of 
each wind taken for the period of four- 
teen years, the time of our author’s ob- 
servations, 

The amount of rain is thus estimated : 
if the fall in a day and night is under 
three hours, it is termed a short rain; 
two such in one day constitute a mo- 
derate rain, until it continues seven or 
eight hours, when it 1s termed a great 
rain; the great rains are each supposed 
equal to six short rains, and the moder- 
ate to three. 

The following is one of the tables of 
this work, which emhodies the result of 
Lieut. Mackenzie’s observations from 
the year 1802 to 1817 :— 











TABLE OF THE ANNUAL RATE OF 
RAIN, WIND, &c. 
s)e ley > 

gig.| 215 led, / ess 

Years. | 82 ez sls ez3z ae 
“fi <as - = lWost | wuss 

3802-3] 80] 78] 132] 228] 3D] 12 FE 
1803-4] 195} 83] 176] 178] 41 E | 38D 
1804-5} 63] 66] 154] 208] 19 E 8s D 
1805-6] 76) 65] 142] 2201 7E] 6E 
1806-7] 102] 76] 114] 244] 21 D | Q8 E 
1807-8] 90] 141] 102] 262] 33 D | 46 E 
1808-G] 91] 172) 142] 223] 7 E 7E 
1809-10] 8s] 95] 155] 199] 20 E | 17 D 
1810-3} 204) 128} 132] 9202] 3D HE 
1811-12] 87} 340) 126] 223] g D| 17 E 
832-12] Qo} 114) 132] 224] 3D 8 E 
1813-14] 81] 137] 147] 191] 12 E] 95 D 
1814-15] 100] 75) 124) 200) 13D 7D 
1815-30] 90} 75} 117] 188} 18D | a8 D 
1836-17] 81) Zol 108] 931] ae D | 15 FE 




















The averages of fourteen years are 
one hundred and thirty-five of east wind 
and two hundred and sixteen of west, 
and in proportion as they exceed or are 
less than this average, the weather is 
wet, dry, cold, hot, mild, or severe, We 
cannot follow our author through the 
details of each year, but shall give a 
brief abstract, and refer the reader to 
the foregoing table as the data on which 
the results are founded :— 

1. The winter of 1802-3.—Single 
deficiency of east, and single excess 
west. Character of the seasou—nuld, 








moderate, clear. The summer 1803.— 
Character—dry, sultry, calm. 

2, Winter 1803-4.—First of a triple 
excess east, and first of a double deti- 
ciency of west. Character—extraor- 
dinary wet, mild, cloudy. Summer, 
1804.—Character—average rain, mild, 
cloudy. 

3. Winter 1804-5.—Second of a tri- 
ple excess east, and last of a double de- 
ficiency west. Character—very dry, 
mild, clear. Summer 1805.—Charac- 
ter—average rain, mild, calm, clear. 

4. Winter 1595-6.—Last of a triple 
excess east, and first of a quadruple 
excess west. Character—above average 
wet, mild. Summer 1806.—Character 
—very dry, cool, or temperate. | 

5. Winter 1806-7.—First of a dou- 
ble deficiency of east, and second of a 
quadruple excess west. Character— 
average wet, frosty, cloudy. Summer 
1807.—C haracter—wet, cold, cloudy. 

6. Winter 1807-8.—Last of a double 
deficiency east, and third of a quadru- 
ple excess west. Character—wet, frosty, 
windy, cloudy. Summer 1808.—Cha- 
racter—warm, dry, clear, windy. 

7. Winter 1808.—First of a double 
excess east, and last of a quadruple ex- 
cess west. Character—wet, mild, very 
windy, cloudy. Summer 1809.—Cha- 
racter—dry, warm, windy. 

8. Winter 1809.—Last of double 
excess east, and single deficiency west. 
Character—average frost, dry, windy. 
Summer 1810. — Character — average 
rain and wind, mild. 

Q. Winter 1810.—First of a triple 
deficiency east, and first of a triple ex- 
cess west. Character average rain, 
snowy, frosty, windy, cloudy. Summer 
18t1.— Character —very wet, cold, 
windy, cloudy. 

10. Winter 1811-12.— Character — 
above average wet, snowy, frosty, windy, 
cloudy. Summer 1812,—Character— 
dry, cold, windy, cloudy. 

11. Winter 1812-13.—Last of a tri- 
ple deficiency east, and last of a triple 
excess west. Character —dry, mild, 
windy. Summer 1813.—Character— 
moderately wet, mild, and under ave- 
rage gales. 

12, Winter 1813-14.—Single excess 
east, and first of a triple deficicucy 
west. Character—average rain, snowy, 
frosty, windy, Summer 1814.—Cha- 
racter—dry, warm, windy, clear. 

13. Winter!1814-15.—First ofa quad- 
ruple deficiency east, and second of a 
triple deficiency west. Character — 
above average wet, mild, cloudy. Sum- 
mer 1815.—Character—wet, mild, calm, 
cloudy. 

4. Winter 1815-16.—Second of a 
quadruple deficit: ncy east, and last of a 





i 
triple deficiency west. Characterandry 
snowy, frosty, windy, cloudy. Summe, 
1816,—C haracter—wet, cold, cloudy, 

15. Winter 1816-17.— Third of . 
qvidruple deficiency east, and first of 
double excess west. The character of 
this winter was remarkable, with a num. 
ber of frosts, equal to those of the hard. 
est winters, but almost universally slight 
with a clear warm sun in general, lt 
was a medley of mildness and frost. 
Summer 1817.—Character— average 
rain, cold, calm. ' 

16. Winter 1817-18. — Last of a 
quadruple deficiency east, and last of a 
double excess west. Character—aye. 
rage rain and frost, clear. 

Another division of this term of years 
is into mild and cold periods, with which 
last, the winter storin is always combined; 
the following is the order in which they 
occurred :— 

First mild period, three and a half 
years. 

First cold period, two years; and 
first winter storm, eighteen months, 

Second mild course, two years anda 
half, 

Second cold course and winter storm, 
two years, 
| Third mild course, three years, 

Third cold period, two years, 

The results of our author’s observa- 
tions are stated very minutely, though 
not in very intelligible terms; and al- 
though he confesses that ‘ the first 
principle why a wind east or a wind 
west should have certain qualities, re- 
mains unknown,” yet he is so far satis- 
fied with the truth of his system, that 
he boldly asserts that ‘* what has been 
observed is perfectly consistent all along, 
and is quite agreeable to any other ope- 
ration in nature.”?’ The following 1sa 
list of averages during the period of lis 
observations :— 

“‘ General Averages. 

‘¢ Winter average rain, 483 frost, 60. 

Summer average rain, 41. 

Winter wind east, 66 3-14; wind west, 
106 8-14. 

Sumner wind east, 70 10-14; wind west, 
108 1-14. 

Average days rain in winter, 88. 

Average days rain in summer, 84.’ 


«© Average Temperature. 

“© Mild Winters, 423 

Mild Summers, 58 | Mean tempera 

Mean, ° arr ture for Britain, 

Irosty winters, 305 7 

Cold Summers, 513 

Mean, 44 

‘* Monthly Temperature, Mild Summer’. 
—May 53, June 61, July 62, August 0, 
September 57, October 50. ; . 

Monthly Temperaiure, Cold Summer 
—May 464, June 53, July 564, August 2% 


| September 51, Ccteber 46. 
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«« All the averages are taken at the end 
of fourteen years, excepting that the tem- 
erature of the fifteenth summer is in- 
cluded, which is in the list of cold seasons. 
Temperature always taken at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and in the shade.”’—p. 28. 


We have already remarked, that the 
changes of the weather are almost en- 
tirely influenced by the wind. On this 
subject our author shall speak for him- 


self :— 

«‘ The true cause of cold, or rather the 
direct cause, is to be found in the winter 
excess west wind, every first winter with 
excess west being followed by a cold sum- 
mer; and if there is no cold before or 
during the first excess, then the second 
excess west by winters occasions a still 
colder summer after than the first. Again, 
ifthere is a balance of excess west wind 
remaining, as it were, undisposed of, on 
the appearance of excess east by seasons, 
andin the summers, the cold is sure to ap- 
pear in the following winter, which conti- 
nues for that year; and if a new excess 
west appears on the second winter, the 
cold continues for another year and no 
longer; for it appears by repeated expe- 
rience, that the cold cannet extend to 
more than two years at a time. 

‘The winter excess east, in the first 
instance, if great, is always mild, and fol- 
lowed by mild summers, while the sum- 
mer excess east is itself, in the first in- 
stance, mild, but always followed by cold 
winters and cold summers, or a storm, 
which continues for one or two years, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

*< The winter excess east, in the first in- 

stance, makes a very wet or a frosty win- 
ter, according to the strength of the series 
of excess, the rain being greatest with the 
higher excess, and all followed by dry 
mild summers. 
_ “The excess west in winter, in the first 
instance, is cold, if preceded by excess 
east in summer, and followed by a cold 
summer; but if the condition stated be 
wanting, then the second winter with ex- 
cess west immediately following, will also 
be cold, and succeeded by a summer of 
the same description ; but if the cold ap- 
pear before the winter excess west, in this 
case it is only continued by this excess for 
one year, being the first winter with ex- 
cess west, and the followiug suinmer. 

“It seems, however, that the excess 
east wind, in either season, is the standard 
wind, as it may be termed; for the first 
excess by winters, if considerable, occa- 
sions an accompanying great deposition of 
rain, and accompanied and followed by 
dryness and mildness, until the east pre- 
vail in summer, after which comes one or 
more wet and cold summers, and dry cold 
winters. 

“From these different effects, the east 
‘ind of winter varies in its properties from 
the east wind of summer; and, in like 
manner, the west wind varies in its nature 
according to the season; thus its preva- 

€nce in summer is almost always accom- 
a and followed by mildness (and if 
Should appear under this circum 





stance, it is greatly mitigated, of which an 
instance will be seen in summer 1811 ;) 
and if the excess be great in the summer, 
the winters and summers succeeding are 
all mild, until the east has performed its 
round upon the seasons, as already de- 
scribed. Each of the winds change cha- 
racter at the same period, the end of April 
and of October. 

‘It is not a little extraordinary that the 
east and west winds should differ so much 
as to be quite of opposite natures, but that 
each should also differ according to the 
season. ‘They, however, preserve their 
general character in each; for the preva 
lence of east condenses all the elements of 
the weather, while the excess of west as 


constantly dissipates them; from = which. 


the east wind may be said to be of a posi- 
tive character, and the west of a negative ; 
indeed, differing as much from each other 
as any two extremes, the first east excess 
making mild, and the first west excess 
cold weather. ‘They are also distinguished 
from each other by the east being of a 
graver cast; while the west, on the con- 
trary, is volatile, being given most to va- 
riation of every description in a limited 
period; yet, in a considerable number of 
years, the range of excess and deficiency 
of this wind is much greater than that of 
the other; atthe same time, that the sum 
total is just one half less than that of the 
west.”—p. 15-17. 


There are several other general rules 
of the weather which we can but briefly 
notice. A wet winter is followed by aver- 
age rain in the following summer. A 
dry winter, by an average summer. 
Two average summers together are fol- 
lowed by a very dry one in the next 
year, and this by a very wet, which is 
succeeded by a dry one; when two wet 
winters or two wet summers come toge- 
ther, neither are ever in extreme, and in 
each cases are followed by about an 
average season respectively. When a 
winter and summer are wet in succes- 
sion, the succeeding winter is dry. 
When a summer and a winter are wet in 
succession the next summer ts a dry one. 
No three seasons together, in succession 
or respectively, are ever wet, average, or 
dry ; a wet, average, or dry, always in- 
terrupting any of these courses. No 
three seasons whatever, taken in succes- 
sion or respectively, have ever more rain, 
above average collectively, than 1s to be 
found in one season of extreme wet. 
After every course of wet there is a 
course of dry, however short or long 
either may be; and the contrary. A 
mild winter is followed by a mild sum- 
ner, and a wet summer is always fol- 
lowed by a frosty winter. 

Of the thunder, Lieut. Mackenzie 
vives the following rules as applied to 
the climate of the British islands :— 


ef oAn excess of west wind in winter 1s 





succeeding, provided the excess west be 
preceeded or followed by excess east in the 
summer; and if both happen, the thunder 
is still more increased. 

“© A deficiency of west wind in winter 
greatly diminishes the thunder of sum- 
mer, 

«¢ An excess east wind in summer occa- 
sions, or is followed by thunder in the 
winter; and there is never thunder in. win- 
ter, as far as has been observed, but after 
an excess of east wind in summer.” 

The harvest furnishes very little mat- 
ter for remark ; 11 it, however, there is 
an ‘‘excess and deficiency of vegeta- 
tion;’’ thus, “while the rate of east 
wind was high and the elements of the 
weather in a condensed state, with a 
consequent absorbing power of the air, 
the effect was always a limited vegeta- 
tion, but the quality good especially, as 
to corn.” 

Although we are very far from being 
convinced of the immutability, or even 
existence of the system which Lieut. 
Mackenzie so positively maintains, yet 
we must be candid to admit that his 
prognostications, as to the present sume 
mer, have been generally correct, but 
whether ‘no winter storm can possibly 
happen before the twentieth year, by the 
system, or A, D. 1821-22,” or ‘*on the 
twenty-third year, there will be a great 
deposition of rain,” and “in the thirty- 
second and thirty-third, a winter storm” 
time must determine; for, notwithstande 
ing the attention we have paid to the 
subject, we are not able to calculate 
events so far in advance, nor can we 
join with our author in thinking his sys- 
tem an important discovery that ‘* will 
not only distinguish Britain among na- 
tions, but it will also excite the admira- 
tion and gratitude of the rest of the 
world towards this favoured country 
throughout all succeeding time.”— 
p. 224, 

Notwithstanding the boast of the au- 
thor that the benetits of his system to 
“the avriculturist and the community 
at large is of the very highest order,” 
and the sanguine hopes he entertains of 
its triumphant success, we much fear 
that he will not live long enough to 
rival the fame of the renowned * Francis 
Moore, Physician,”’ nor his work ever 
hecome so popular with the farmer and 
avriculturist as *¢ Moore’s Almanack.”’ 





By 


The Arctic Expedition; a Poem. 
Lon- 


Miss Porden. 8vo. pp. 30. 
don, 1818, 


Tue bold designs and dubious fate of 
the Arctic Expeditions have excited 
very veueral interest. To this topic, 
we have frequently taken occasion to 


followed bwamuch thunder on the stmme: | advert, in the course of our pages, ana 
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although our expectations of ultimate 
success are less sanguine than we could 
wish, we sincerely adinire the spirit that 
sends forth these undaunted adven- 
turers to brave the perils of an unknown 
and inhospitab!e ocean. The subject 
has been often and ably discussed in 
prose: it yet remained to be celebrated 
aud immortalized in verse. The task 
obviously required a mind well-stored 
with the materials of science, and en- 
dued with a sufficient share of poetic 
inspiration to arrange them in the most 
agreeable form. Miss Porden is fur- 
nished with both these requisites. Na- 
tural powers of no ordinary stamp have 
given her the command of one; a dili- 
gent attendance at the Lectures of the 
Royal Institution has provided her with 
the other; and the fruit of their union 
is the poem before us, The following 
is the commencement :— 


“Sait, sail, adventurous barks! go fearless 
forth, 

Storm, on his glacier seat, the misty North, 

Give to mankind the inhospitable zone, 

And Britain’s trident plant in seas unknown, 

Go! sure, wherever science fills the mind, 

Or grief for man long sever’d from his kind, 

That anxious nations watch the changing 
gales 

And prayers and blessings swell your flagging 
sails.” 


Miss P. then proceeds, according to 
the usage and customs of bards, from 
fime immemorial established, to make 
an invocation, For this purpose she 


selects, as the appropriate patrons of 


her verse, first, the Pole-star:— 
“Star of the Pole! iuspire the arduous lay.” 


And, next, the Magnetic Pole :— 


“© And thou, unseen directress'—Power un- 
known! 
Shrined darkling on thine adamantine throne, 
Who lov’st, like virtue, still to shrink from 
view 
And bless a world, yet shun the glory due ; 
While yet they seek thee o’er a trackless main, 
Guide of their course! be-friend their poet's 
oan - %? 
strain. 


The invocations are followed by some 
lines of encouragement and exhortation 
addressed to the * aspiring youths’? who 
have volunteered on this perilous voy- 
age. Our author does not, however, 
conceal from them, that they must ex- 
pect a good deal of cold frosty weather, 
and reminds them, that they are not 
bound to any such inviting spots as Pit- 
cairn’s island, or Otaheite, which latter 
(as Miss P. remarks in a note) proved, 
like another Capua, almost fatal to the 
courage aud virtue” of the first mivi- 
gators. 

Several pretty poetical conjectures 
are then indulged with respect to the 
fate of the imbhabitants of Lost Green- 





land*, and the pleasing hypothesis of 
milder and more luxuriant summers, so 
fondly maintained by the Quarterly Re- 
viewers, is very elegantly versified. Af- 
ter this, Miss P., again addressing the 
seamen, bids them dismiss those ground. 
less terrors, which ignorance and credu- 
lity have suggested, and assures them 
there is no reason for apprehending, that 
the vessels will remain fixed immovably 
at the Pole, or fall into the aperture 
which Captain Symmes has announced 
in that quarter, or be suddenly drawn 
by some attractive power, into the posi- 
tion of a diving duck with their heads 
under water and their sterns upper- 
inost :— 
“ Fear not, while months of dreary darkness 
roll, 
To staud self-centered on the attractive pole ; 
Or find some gulf, deep, turbulent, and dark, 
Earth’s mighty mouth! suck iu the struggling 
bark ; 
Fear not, the victims of magnetic force, 
To hang arrested in your midnight course; 
Your prows drawn downward and your sterns 
in air; 
To waste with cold and grief and famine 
there.” 


Yet, when these imaginary dangers 
are removed, there still remain evils of 
a very formidable description, which are 
thus strongly pourtrayed :— 


** Long patient suffering, when the frozen air 

Seems almost solid, and the painful glare 

Of endless snow destroys the dazzled sight; 

When fatal slumber comes with dreadful 
weight; 

When every limb is pain; or, deadlier yet, 

When those chilled limbs the sense ef pain 
forget. 

Awful it is to gaze on shoreless seas, 

But more to view those restless billows freeze 


One solid plain; or when, like mountains piled | 


Whole leagues in length, of forms sublimely 
wild, 





* The false history connected with the 
name of ** Lost Greenland,” has been the sub- 
ject of repeated warnings to the readers of the 
LITERARY JOURNAL. Sce, particularly, the 
article, ** There is no Lost Greenland,” in an 
early Number, The fable, in the mean time, 
is one of so very interesting a description, that 
however little indulgent we can be concerning 
it, to a critic or historian, we could not but 
feel a large share of compuuction, were we ab- 
solutely to snatch it from a poct. Happily, 
this hard alternative is unnecessary. The fair 
poet, in the more extended production which 
we understand she is preparing, and which 
waits for the good or ill success of the voyages, 
has only to hypothecale the existence of a co- 
lony in East Greenland, in order to enable her 
to proceed as securely, and decorate her pages 
as largely, as if the gay deceiver in the “ de- 
lightful article’ in the Quarterly Review were 
really to betrusted. Let us not conclude, even 
this lengthencd note, without expressing a 
hope that Miss P.is extending her inquiries 
widely amid the abundance of poctic materials 
which ave to be found connected with the his- 
tory of the North Pole, and human imoigina- 
tions concerning 1tL—ED. 








=. 
In dreadful war the floating ice-bergs rash 
Florient with trees that kindle as they Crush. 
The flickering compass points with fitful force 
And not a star in heaven directs your Course. 
But the broad sun through all the endless day 
Wheels changeless round, sole beacon . 
way ; 
Or, through a night more dreadful, doomed 1, 
roini 
Unkuowing where and hopeless of a home 
Dense fogs, dark floating on the frozen ticle 
Veil the clear stars that yet might he youn 
guide; 
And vainly conscious that for weeks on high 
The moon shines glorious in a cloudless sky. 
For you she shines not, doomed to wait in f ‘ 
Some glacier, fatal in its wild career, 
That comes immense in shadowy whiteness, 
known 
By the damp chill that wraps your heart, alone: 
Or deadlier still, in silence hemmed around 
By gathering ice, in firmer fetters bound: 
Darkling you ply your saws with fruitless toil, 
Yourselves the nucleus of a mighty isle * , 
While the red meteors, Guivering thro’ the sky 
Disclose the dangers now too late to fly,” 
And light the bears that urge their dangerous 
way, 
And famished grow], impatient of their prey +t.” 


of you, 


In the event of a favourable termina. 
tion to their enterprize, Miss P. antici- 
pates the joyous welcome of the adven- 
turers on revisiting their native. coun- 
try :— 


‘¢ Then, Britons, as to southern climes you 
bend, 
And each clear star appears an ancient friend, 
How shall you love to muse on vauquish'd ill, 
On well-earn’d fame or visions sweeter still, 
The heartfelt welcome to your native land, 
The dear embrace, the gratulating band, 
When joyfal thousands throng the while. 
cliff *«ishore, 
To greet as brothers men unseen before : 
Qu each stroug limb, each storm-worn feature 
dwell, 
Yourselves more wond’rous than the tales you 
eo hy 
We feel great delicacy in proposing 
any change that would tead to abridge 
~ ‘ . 1 Pa . 
the Poem, yet we canuot help wisuins 
that the last ten lines had been omitted, 
The couplet in which Britannia ts ls 
troduced knocking on the head a cer 
tain * genius of the north,’? who sits ell- 
throned at the Pole, is perhaps the 
weakest of the whole production. Phe 
Poem is closed by rather a long note 0 
the periodical revolution of the mis 
netic poles, on the plurality o! poles, ol 
the magnetic variations, and on the phie- 
a = 
* We have before protested against the 
English use of the modern exotic ™ 1ce-Ues) 
aterm which must be utterly proscribed tee 
an English poem aspiring to classic ¥ pare't 
and immortatity. Lee-derg”” is au“ ie hil’ 
or “mountains” such an object, wioodeg - 
. a 
tached and floating, has always lntherto yi 
called by English seamen an ice tslanes ’ 
“island of ice.” When stationary on “T 
the French term is glacicr. Miss P., 8 ‘thin 
seen, mixes all the languages of Babel ” 
the compass of balfa dozen tue '—Ep ar 
+ Quarve —Shouldt it net be  rmpaler 
them prey Rey, 
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. , a 
nomenon of the aurora borealis. These 
detailsare a little too profound for the ge- 
nerality of young lacties and geutlemen 
whoread this kind of composition. The 
union of such ponderous learning with 
the lightness and animation of poetry, 
reminds us of Mezentius’s mode of tor- 
ture, by tying together a dead and a 
living body; or, rather, of the common 
practice of hanging a stone about the 


_ 


neck of a kitten to give ita greater **ala- 
erity ia sinking.” 

The Preface, (which 1s dated the 
3ist March,) tells us that this ** hasty 
effusion, (not originally intended for the 
public eve,)’? was ** prompted by a visit 
to his Majesty’s ships the Alexander 
and Isabella, lying at Deptford, on 
Monday the 30th inst.’ This chrono- 
logical accuracy places the epoch of the 
Poem beyoud a doubt, and leaves Miss 
P. something less than one day for 
manufacturing two hundred verses, and 
numerous notes, historical, plilosophi- 
cal, and philological, to boot. 

*€ In hora seepe ducentos, 


Ut magnum, versus dictabatstans pede in uno,” 
Llorace. 








REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


sirn,—Deprived as Iam, by age, of ac- 
tively serving my country, yet I will ex- 
ert my poor abilities to their utmost ex- 
tent, by warning my country of an error, 
which, if persisted in, will unavoidably, 
ere long, be severely repented of. ‘The 
very extended reduction of our army 
coming home from the Continent, which 
isnow in contemplation, should be well 
considered and seriously weighed before 
itis put in force. Economy is now the 
tuling passion of the day; but in this re- 
spect we may find that we are penny wise 
and pound foolish. I shall first state my 
hunble opinion how a reduction of the 
army should be effected, without absolute 
tuin to that army, by depriving it of being 
restored in a very short period to its pris- 
tine vigour, force, os efficacy. After 
the American, French, and Spanish war, 
solmany new regiments had been raised, 
that it became necessary to reduce some 
ofthem totally. But the case is quite dif- 
ferent at present; there is no necessity 
Whatever of reducing any one regiment en- 
rely, and if that be done, you will de- 
‘troy the root, the spring of the regene- 
tative force of the British Army. No 
whole regiment should be disbanded—pro- 
vided it be judged absolutely necessary, 
that a considerable reduction should take 
place of the army, T presume it may be 
thus eifected, without destroying it root and 
branch. 1 shall not presume to dictate the 
humbers to which each regiment shall be 
reduced, but only state an opinion for ar- 
gunent sake. Supposing a regiment be 
teduced to 409 privates —it may be said 
that there will be too great a number of 





officers to so small a body of men: tothis, 
I reply, in every regiment of ten compa- 
nies, let five captains, five lieutenants, 
and five ensigns, be reduced (although | 
think that nuinber too great). Every mi- 
litary man must acknowledge, that at the 
breaking out of awar, provided eight hun- 
dred recruits be sent to this old stock of 
four hundred, replete with officers who 
understand their duty, that in so short a 
time as three months, that regiment, con- 
taining twelve hundred men, will be able 
to take the field. Iwill leave it to better 
judges than myself to determine how long 
a time it will take to discipline twelve hun- 
dred raw recruits, and make them fit to 
take the field, particularly, provided the 
greater part (considerably of the office rs 
are also young and inexperienced; and 
this is what, generally speaking, will be 
the real fact; for surely it would be great 
injustice not to allow the former reduced 
officers to return to their former regi- 
ments, unless an advanced step in rank 
was given to each of them. By the plan 
I have above stated, every regiment in the 
army may be completed to twelve hun: 
dred privates (a strong regiment,) and be 
able, in so short a time as three months, to 
take the field on active service ; and in my 
Opinion, that regiment, so constituted 
(with able oflicers who have seen service), 
in some respects, is preferable by far to 
an old regiment, who has seen seven or 
eight campaigns: for, in my opinion, 
though an old soldier knows weli his duty, 
he also knows well the danger, and often- 
times too well. Vhe bravest actions of 
our army have been performed by regi- 
ments well disciplined, who never had be- 
fore seen asingle shot fired. <A private 
soldier, who has seen one active campaign, 
isa soldier old enough for me. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that an oid stock be 
kept, on which the new may readily be 
grafted: and if this be not done, the Bri- 
tish army will (for atime) be destroyed. 
Much has been said against it; and great 
objections have been made to a standing 
force in this country; but [I will ask any 
liberal man, how this country would have 
been situated at present, provided we had 
not had asuflicient force in this country 
during the time our main army was on the 
Continent; when so many serious and 
alarming riots did take place, not only in 
the country, but in the metropolis also ? 
I will ask the staunchest republican, how 
any government can be, or ever was, sup- 
poited, except by the bayonet? Was not 
the seduction of the French Guards the 
absolute overthrow of the French govern- 
ment? Again—did not the distant legions 
march to Rome, and give away the em- 
pire? So will other legions do whena ne- 
cessitous occasion ollers. Look to Lord 
George Gordon’s riots ; will not every man 
who possesses the smallest property rejoice 
that we had a military force to suppress 
that insurrection, which, to the disgrace 
of the then existing administration, was 
scandalously allowed to exist for too long 
a period? By what | have written, I re- 
quest it may not be supposed that [am 
fora military government. No; by my 





God, it is far distant from my thoughts’ 
and I will be one of the first in this coun”: 
try who will stake his life to oppose a mili 
tary government. No Military Martine* 
Magistrate for me; no Tiptop Military 
Adjutant in the chair of Justice. Away 
with such wretches! Yet I declare my 
sentiments to be, for a military force to 
assist the civil magistrate in the execu- 
tion of the laws of the land made by our 
representatives, in direful time of abso- 
lute necessity, when, without such assist- 
ances the civil magistrate might be over- 
powered, and prevented from putting the 
laws of the land in force. In truth, all 
governments, whatever be their construc- 
tion, must be supported by cold iron, in 
spite of the old or new-fangled doctrines 
of mistaken philosophy. ‘This is a plain- 
sailing doctrine, though it may not be pa- 
latable to those who would rather use their 
tongues than their swords, and live on the 
fat of the land. ‘The present’ peace will 
just last long enough for our troops to be 
disbanded, and then shortly we shall have 
to enlist others. It is rumoured that the 
twenty-five thousand troops now on the 
Continent, on their arrival in this country, 
are to be disbanded. ‘The principle is 
false, ruinous, and disgraceful ; and will 
infallibly weaken our military power in 
another war, which we shall repent of, 
when it is too late to be recalled. 

Georce Hancer, Major-General, 

commonly called CoLeraing. 

20th Sept. 1818. 

P.S. I cannot help making two more 
observations ; the first relates to the reduc- 
tion of the Royal Artillery, the second to 
the reduction of the Royal Artillery Dri- 
vers. <As to the first, it should be well 
considered what time it will take to train 
a raw and unexperienced recruit to the 
service of the great guns. As to the 
Royal Artillery Drivers, having had the 
honour of commanding a troop in that 
most efficient corps, so acknowledged for 
their celerity in action by the Duke of 
Wellington, it is only natural to believe 
that I must know what they can poet 
which has been testified in the House of 
Commons. I shall now take on me to 
state how our guns were brought into action 
in the American war, and how they were 
brought into action in the last war. In the 
American war, we never carried more than 
a twelve-pounder with the army ; and this 
twelve-pounder was drawn by eight or 
ten horses (I forget the exact number) all 
in a string, with two drivers with long 
whips, crying gee-up and gee-whoa; and 
the most that could be done was to bring 
that gun toa particular point, directed in 
a slow jog trot—whereas the Royal Artil- 
lery Drivers can now take up the heaviest 
piece of ordnance at full gallop. And 
how isall thisto be taught at a moment’s no- 
tice, and atthe sudden breaking out ofa war? 





AUTOGRAPH MS. POEMS, BY THE 
AUTHOB OF THE SEASONS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


‘Tuts interesting collection of juvenile po- 
ems descended from Lord George Gra- 
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ham, brother to the then Duke of Mon- 
trose, to his son, thence to his lordship’s 
grandson, and, at his death, to his sister, 
Miss Graham, an elderly single lady of 
fortune, by whom, about a year since, it 
was given to its present owner (Mr. Good- 
hugh), who is about to publish the collec- 
tion, together with such other original and 
interesting particulars as may be procured 
illustrative of the subject. 

When Mr. Goodhugh showed the MS., 
he told me it had been presented to Lord 
George Graham, by Mr. James ‘Thomson, 
when on a visit at his lordship’s house, and 
that the pieces had been written before the 
poet had attained to the age of fourteen, 
which account was further corroborated 
by an indorsement on the cover, stating 
the collection of juvenile pieces had been 
written by ‘ The Author of the Seasons,” 
at the age of fourteen. Having been thus 
impressed with a belief that the MS. col- 
lection contained a copy of the earliest of 
Mr. Thomson’s pieces, as a matter of 
course, I stated, in the article inserted in 
The Observer of the 19th inst. every cir- 
cumstance that had been related to me, 
without addition or embellishment. 

The first perusal, however, of the ma- 
nuscript convinced me that an erroneous 
impression had obtained, and even Miss 
Graham was deceived, and that the chief 
part, if not the whole, had been com- 
posed after the young poet had passed 
the age of adolescence, and others when 
nature had finished her work and stamped 
him man. 

Some of his amatory pteces display the 
swelling passions of an ardent youth of 
eighteen or twenty, rather than the puerile 
effusions of a boy of fourteen. The fifth 
of these pieces, as to the order of selec- 
tion, is a paraphrase of the 104th psalm ; 
2 performance which the poet delivered 
inthe Divinity School of Edinburgh about 
a year after his matriculation, and of which 
piece both Mr. Murdoch and Doctor 
Johnson speak in high terms of commen- 
dation. ‘This, certainly, was not one of the 
puerile pieces, mentioned by his biogra- 
phers, that he condemned to the flames! 

‘Lhe MS. is paged, and contains fifty-five 
folio pages, and an index is placed at the 
end, from which eircumstances it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, at whatever period it 
was written, it contained what the poet 
himself conceived to be the best of his 
pieces. 

‘Lhe biographers. already named have 
stated, that certain critics, into whose 
hands a few of ‘Thomson’s first essays had 
fallen, neglecting or not having sensibi- 
lity to feel the fire and enthusiasm of the 
poet, dwelt only upon his inaccuracies, 


and those luxuriances which it is extremely | 


difficult for a young writer to avoid, whose 
opinion was adverse to the young poet 
ever attaining to superior excellence in 
the line he had chose. 

Those pieces were certainly not his 
first essays ; more probably they were the 
identical poems now under revision, not 
one of which has appeared in any edition 
of Thomson’s works that [ have seen, and 
it was verv natural the poet should feel 


disgusted, not alone with the critics but 
with those productions that had called 
forth their censure. 

These events occurred whilst Thomson 
yet remained in Edinburgh. Upon the 
arrival of our poet in London, to use the 
elegant phraseology of Doctor Johnson, 
‘he found his way” to Mr. Maltet, at that 
time preceptor to his Grace the Duke of 
Montrose, and his brother, Lord George 
Graham ; and it was from the grand-daugh- 
ter of the latter that this autograph MS. 

assed into the hands of Mr. Goodhugh. 
‘here is no evidence before the world to 
rove that the poet was patronised by the 
fontrose family; there is no tribute ex- 
tant rendered them by the poet. Hence 
the inference which 1 draw from these 
circumstances is, that the MS. collection 
given to Mr. Goodhugh is one which the 
iy upon his arrival in London, gave to 
Mr. Mallet, by whom it was presented to 
his noble pupils. Admitting this to be a 
menage ypothesis, its production must 
1ave occupied the middle point of time 
between his first rude essays and the pro- 
duction of those noble poems which have 
immortalized his name. 

The following poem shows the prefe- 
rence early given by the poet to a country 
residence :— 


THE MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 


p> 





Wien from the op’ning chambers of the east, 

The morning springs, in thousand liv’ries drest, 

The early lark his morning tributes pay, 

And iu shrill notes salutes the blooming day ; 

Refreshed fields with pearly dew drops shine, 

And tender sprigs wherewith their tops incline; 

Their painted leaves the unblown flow’rs ex- 
pand, 

And with their od’rous breath perfume the 
hand ; 

The crowing cock and chatt’ring hen awakes* 

Dull sleepy clowns, whe know the morning 

breaks ; 

The herd his plaid around his shoulder throws, 

Grasps his dear crook, calls on his dog, and 

} goes ; 

| Around the fold he walks with careful paee, 

And fallen clods sets in their wonted place ; 

Then opes the duos, unfolds his fleecy care, 

And gladly sees them crop their moraing fare, 

Down upon easy moss himself he hays, 

And sings some charming shepherdess’s praise. 


This sample displays sufficient sparks of | 


Poetical fire and genius to justify these 
Pieces being subinitted to the world, with- 
Out incurring the least risk of injuring the 
lame of the itustrious bard by whose 
hand they were penned. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
| 39, Crawford Street, B 
24h Sept. 1818. 








HUMBLE COMPLAINT OF 
THE ADVERB “VERY.” 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—Permit me most humbly, through 
the medium of your valuable miscellany, 


TRE 





* ‘The reader will see that this is the second 
slip of grammar, adventured upou the author 





in behalf of his rhyme — Ed. 


—.. 
to submit my deplorable case to the jm. 
partial consideration of your numerous ang 
discerning readers, from whom I am con. 
fident, if I do not obtain relief, I shal} 
commiseration; for, who among them 
would like to be annihilated withoutthe py. 
vilege of complaining? Andas the impart. 
ing of our troubles mostly tends to alleviate 
them, I shall, without further preface. 
open my charge against two of the most 
diabolical usurpers that ever existed 
Know then, sir, it used to be my peculiar 
province to perform the honourable ta 
of expressing whatever was _ beauteoys 
honourable, splendid, &c. &c. in 4 
high degree; and never was there a ser. 
vant more ambitious to give - satisfac. 
tion to his employers than myself; but 
for some time past an insinuating, sup- 
planting adjective, called devilish, and an 
“bominable participle, named damned, 
have been very active in gradually under- 
mining my fair name, in order that they 
inay become my substitutes, which 


‘© Naught euriches them 
But makes me poor indeed.” 


Under the flimsy pretence of being more 
emphatic, and making more fit companions 
to the many 

* Strange oaths” 


used by modern fine gentlemen, they 
have absolutely proceeded so far as to be 
coupled with epithets bestowed on those 
beings who are all that is gentle and lovely 
combined! You must have observed, no- 
thing is more common than to hear, 
“© damned fine,” ‘* devilish pretty,” applied 
to the most elegant, graceful, and accoin- 
plished of the female sex; and only consi- 
der fora moment the shocking inaptitude of 
such infernal terms! Excuse me, sis, for 
| using such a foul expression, my wrongs 
being so oppressive will, Iam sure, apolo- 
gise for, if not justify my warmth. This 
practice is so far increasing, that if the 
+ neck of it be not speedily broken, we may 
expect it to become universal ;_ it has al- 
ready advanced from the streets TO THE 
STAGE, and requires only one or two grada- 
tions more to become quite familiar. It ts 
for my very existence that I implore pro- 
‘tection, and most fervently entreat you to 
}launch your anathema against such an en- 
}croachment on common sense. I cannot 
conclude without expressing my most sin- 
cere acknowledgments to our lexicogra- 
phers, for still withholding the claims of my 
powerful rivals ! 
I remain, Sir, 
Youralmost broken-hearted servant, 
5th Aug. 1818. Very. 
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ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—The value whieh I put upon your 
columns urges me to compression, Nor 
need my answer to your correspondents, 
J and Ordovex be long. I trust the 
former will, on your account, excuse my 
getting over his objections “ per saltum,; 
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pand that both will courteously consider 
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me uninfluenced by the Hudibrastic prin- 
ciple, by which 

A man convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still. 


«4 continuance by prorogation or ad- 
journment*” for three years 1s no breach 
‘of the former statutes ; though a proroga- 
tion or adjournment for three years is so. 
And a period of ‘ dissolution” being 
fixed by the 16th of Cha. 1, even where 
there had been no transgression of them, 
the “ duration” of Parliament is, by conse- 
quence, limited by that statute. 

The 16th of Chas. 2., by its language, 
kept up the distinction, though it left the 
duration unsettled ; which, however, the 
6th and 7th of W. and M. ‘*‘ continued to 
limit,” or to speak more clearly, again li- 
mited to three years. 

The 50th of Ed. 3. is, as to the holdin 
of Parliament, a petition only, upon which 
no new enactment was made, and therefore 
not to be numbered amongst the “ various 
enactments,’’ &c. 

The other omissions with which I am 
charged are accounted for in the second 
communication you favoured me by in- 
serting in the same Number of your 
Journal. 

Allow me to notice, also, the etymolo- 
gical learning with which P. Q. amuses 
your readers. My Lord Coke, he states 
very correctly, derives the word ‘ Par- 
liament” from ‘parler la ment.’ ‘That 
= writer also derives ‘* agreement ’”’ 
rom “ aggregatio mentium;” and he 
might, by the same principle, trace 
“comment” to be compounded of com- 
municatio mentium ! 

Surely the derivation is simply from 
“ parler,” “* ment’? being only the usual 
termination of similar derivatives. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
I Crus. 


sacesuiaaniemmamimiaanl 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 











NO. Ill. 





THE DINNER-PARTY.—INCREASE OF 
LAWYERS, 

We had many topics discussed at 
oursmall dinner-jartyt. Instances of 
killing time were prominent: but wa- 
ter parties and country excursions, for- 
tune-hunting, expeditions, and plans 
for marrying well, also became subjects 
of conversation ; ill-luck at the gaming 
table and accounts of the insanity often 
visible in the conduct of its votaries, 
with a singular and amusing detail of 


a 
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* This mode of expressing the existence and 
ation of parliament is singular. It is, how- 
‘ver, correct and parliamentary language. 
Thus the last Parliainent was a‘ Parliament 
gun and holden on the 24th day of Novem- 
“fy, 1S12, and thence continued by proroga- 
pote adjournment to the 10th day of June, 


t See Literary Jouwnal, No. 23, p. 361. 





the fortunes won and lost there, gave an 
agreeable diversity to the evening. 

Our party con-isted of eight per- 
sons, including Lord Eglantine, Mr. 
Wordly, and myself. Lord Robert 
Dashall said little, but kept conti- 
nually pulling down his wrist-bands, 
or adjusting his cravat and shirt collar. 
When severe losses at gambling were 
mentioned, he winced « little, but a 
significant look from Captain Manly, 
who sat near him, when alluding toa 
late conquest of a dashing nobleman, 
bent, for once, the stubborn neck and 
laced body of his lordship. He drank 
his wine, without seeming to enjoy it; 
now and then talked of his Uncle, the 
Marquis, and his Aunt’s influence at 
court, but generally seemed as absent 
to the company as if he had not been 
within miles of the apartment in which 
we were seated. Captain Manly, on 
the contrary, was all gaiety and hu- 
mour; the former was not playful, nor 
the latter refined; but there was an air 
of sincerity about all he said, and an 
amiability of disposition so evident in 
all his observations, as, after his de- 
parture from table, extorted the praises 
of all who still remained. He told 
some long stories, but they redounded 
to his country’s glory; and even the 
technicality of his expression gave to 
it a zest which served to heighten its ef- 
fect. He had fought for nearly tweut 
years, and had just attained the rank of 
post-captain a few days before our 
meeting, This promotion was slow, 
because he had not family connexion to 
recommend him; but a destiny that is 
not always treacherous, at last conferred 
on him the dignity he long before de- 
served. An Irish baronet, a celebrated 
artist, and a notorious critic, must be 
passed over, upon this occasion, with the 
mere mention, that we were honoured 
and gratified by their society. Each 
displayed some little of his talents and 
his weaknesses ; commented very freely 
upon passing occurrences, and contri- 
buted his full quota to the general hi- 
larity that prevailed. Lord Eylautine 
was not in spirits; he was in love, or 
fancied that he was; and an occasional 
sigh, half suppressed, whenever a cer- 
tain style of beauty and tone of senti- 
ment were mentioned, evidently told us 
his lordship was not displeased that we 
should form but one opinion of his si- 
tuation. 1 pitied his weakness but de- 
spised his vanity, and shuddered for 
the fate of the woman whose lot was so 
cast as to be united tohim. Lord Ro- 
bert Dashall, froin his manner, would 
have completely upset any other half 
dozen people in England ; but the ver- 
catility of the Insh baronet’s nephew 
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was more than a counterbalance for the 
little pain of Mar-alls, The nephew 
was a man of fashion, who lived long in 
town on the smiles of the fuir, the 
chances of the dice, aud the pay of a 
lieutenant of dragoons, More of these 
characters [ can’t now present, as Mr. 
Wordly particularly attracted my atfen- 
tion, by observations which he made 
upon the evil consequences of an in- 
crease of lawyers: if shaped into a news- 
paper-essay they might have proved 
useful; but, in a mixed society, | 
thought them out of season. 

A few words as to his character and 
circumstances may perhaps serve to ex- 
cuse what I thought a breach against 
politeness, and which the company fre- 
quently endeavoured to convey by 
hints, by looks, and other et-ceteras, 
which could only have passed unnoticed 
by an author who gives an account of 
his works, or astatesman’s retainer when 
praising his patron for favours just con- 
ferred, and favours which he still ex- 
pects he may obtain. Mr. Wordly pose 
sessed some wit, was versed in books, and 
had read mankind in the large volume 
of life. His appearance was not pre- 
possessing, nor his address devoid of ti- 
midity and stiffness. He seemed as if 
thrown upon the world to battle with 
its strife; ambitious to be eminent, but, 
unable to command the station froin 
which alone it could be reached, and 
without dextrous management of in- 
dustry which must insure it. Since 
he had been capable of reflection, 
or of forminga judgment, he never found 
a steady nor sincere friend, nor one 
to whom he could fully disclose the 
secrets of his heart. In lis hours 
and years of affliction he was bereft 
of the solace winch the communica- 
tion of sorrow often yields; and while 
he bowed submissive to the decrees of 
Providence, would often hastily vent 
his disappointments to the world in the 
anger of unpremeditate verse. He of- 
tener kept his sorrows in his heart, and 
only gave them utterance to prevent 
their preying on his existence, and giv- 
ing him an early and impatient victim 
to a pitiless tomb. He was a singular 
compound of idleness and study. His 
tnemory was retentive, but his fancy 
wanted pruning and regulation. His 
nature was warm, and his feelings were 
consequently irritable. The world’s 
frowns taught him considerable pa- 
tience; but their continuance gave him 
a distaste for the lighter elegances of 
life. The ‘¢ res angusta domi” generally 
pressed heavily upon him, but few knew 
of his necessities by his manner... He 
was seldom giddily gay, or. conspicus 
ously oppressed, when he entered into 
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society. Te enjoyed society as a source 
of happy recreation; and, during the 
hour of enjoyment, never suffered the 
thought of a bleak futurity to enter, and 
interrupt those who might be around 
him. If his virtues were few, those 
who were his enemies did not attribute 
to him especial vices, The rivid no- 
ralist, or arithmetical calculator of pru- 
dence, would hold him guilty in some 
particulars; but the feeling, the af- 
flicted, or ambitious, would plead his 
apology withtruth; and Mercy, engaged 
by Truth, would soonacquit him, Phe 
motives of human action he peuetrated 
with considerable readiness and accu- 
racy; aud, winlst occasionally severe 
upon vanty or insolence, or the arro- 
gance of upstart pride, seldom exceeded 
those bounds of decoruin which civil 
society at all times demands. Vo cea- 
sure was his aversion; buat to the vices 
of hfe, of legislation, and commerce, he 
always apphed such epithets as could 
not be mistaken. [ know notif he ever 
loved, although he has written soine 
aimatory verses; but there is a life aud 
freshnesss in a few of his anacreontics, 
which IT have seen, that prove him no 
enemy to the generous Falernian. Often 
without a home, andas often without a 
shilling, his eye looked bright, and his 
conversation was both varied and instruc- 
tive. He knew more of men than books, 
and acted more from impulse than deter- 
mination, Elis condition of life was often 
at war with his dispositions; aud his 
feelings, and the means of their gratifi- 
cation, as often at right-aneles. LHe 
was frequently very id!y-busy, aud the 
** strenua nos exercet inertia’ was com- 
pletely realized in him. Phe visited 
mm yood society, but was sometimes fond 
of display, an instance of which shall 
he here recorded, as allusion has been 
made to it above. | During the earls 
part of the evening he was rather silent; 
but when he broke the speil that kept 
hig so, he was not sparing of his obser- 
ratiois :— 

“Laws have been found) necessary 
since the first origin of society, nor can 
we have any idea of the latter, without 


almost necessarily including the formers | 


but their immense increase, throuzhout 
europe, has been considered als an evil 
of the most enormous magnitude, A 
multipheity of laws is generally said. to 
argue a defective government; but | 
by no means wish tocmbrace so ecne- 
ral a consideration of the subject as this 
would lead me into. 
laws and lawyers has been ina pretty 
equal ratio to each other, auc they have 
both been commensurate with the 
growth of wealth and population,  De- 
lective laws having been often enacted, 


are mended by those of a more recent 
date, which swells considerably the ca- 
talovue; whereas, if the defective, or 
the obsolete, or absurd, were at ounce 
destroyed, and the new, entire, and 
complete law substituted, its study 
would be rendered more familiar, and 
its use and practice more sinple and 
more beneficial. But there are other 
causes, from which we can deduce the 


We are peculiarly a commercial peo- 
pie, and as property changes much more 
with us than others, differences and ar- 
rangements will more uaturally be on 
the increase. Commercial in our ha- 
bits, labour is alsoimore divided, and 
the principle of this commercial division 
of labour extends itself through all our 
other different situations and pursuits. 
li trade, this subdivision is useful in an 
eminent degree, as it employs a greater 
quantity of industry and und ; 
Whereas, 1a the case of law, it is par- 
ticularly calculated to distract, if uot 
to prove a more dangerous nuisance. 
In commerce an importer employs many 
with advantage to themselves, and the 
agerevate of gcueral profit is useful so 
far shared, the profit no doubt being 
separately less to the individuals; but 
indigence ts generally prevented, and 
society, of course, be so much benefited 
aud improved, Tn law, on the contrary, 
the greater the subdivision of labour, 
the more cavil and chicanery aud doubt 
prevail, A disposition to quarrel and 
litigation is encouraged 5 and, revolving 
in a circle, the evils generate each other. 
W here tenures are not feudal, the trans- 
fers of landed property must be fre- 
quent; and, ws acounuercial vation, our 
mterchanges between each other and all 
foreigners must necessarily be great. 
[un proportion to the frequency of inter- 
which is contracts 
will multiply, disputes will arise; and 
skillis called in to make contracts void 
or binding, as the parties feel interested, 
The eunctinents of the levislature have 
frequently beea directed to the preven- 


chanve hecessary, 
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tion of these things, but they are not of- 
invariably, Concise Or 
plain; plirases become dispirited, the 
quo animo’ of the framers ts dificrently 
understood ; 
worded, another stuctly; the parts ofa 
statute do not harurouize, the context is 
liable to different taterpretations, and 
the lawver is engaged to decide the 
controversy! As men are only half en- 
lightened upon any selject, they are ob- 
of ther own 


tea, miueh less 


one scction = Is loosely 


stinate in the maiitemance 
half-forme.} opinions ; and, wheu acted 
on by wealth, their obstinacy will scout 
the arbitration of triernths, or start some 











further doubts! the bev ihbttst decide, 


ereat increase of lawyers 10 this country, | 











— 
and the lawyer of course ts called Upon 
to explain or to administer it. Pliant 
and bending, the law can’t always be de. 
pended on, and becomes, as a matter of 
course, oppressive. But still, in propo: 
tion as talent may convince, or ingenvity 
evade, and in proportion as the aid of 
either, or both, becomes necessary, thy 
expounders and agents of the law in. 
crease.” 

Arrived, so far, Mr. Wordly was com- 
plimented loudly; bis liberality was 
praised, but we could not precisely di- 
vine what object our young lawyer had 
in view, whilst making such observa. 
tious. He dilated upon the subject to 
a much more considerable extent, than 
I could venture to follow him in any 
one of my papers; aad FE shall therefore 
reserve his further observations, together 
with some reflections they excited in my 
mind, for my next essay. 








LETTERS FROM NORTH WALES. 


LETTER IV. 





To C.W. Esq. 





Dolgelly *, 28th Aug. 1817. 

Dear W.—Since I wrote to you last, 
[ have witnessed Dolgelly in the very 
acme of its glory. We (L reckon myself 
av inhabitant) have had our annual assize- 
balls, and the elegance and polished man- 
ners of the fair Cambrians, who graced 
them with their presence, were so foreign 
to my ideas of Welsh retirement, that 
[ begin to suspect 1 shall find more 
fashion and gaiety in these wilds than I 
originally expected ; be this as it may, | 
shall not, from what I have already seen, 
have any reason to regret the change. — 

lf am, every day, more charmed with 
this delightful neighbourhood. In my 
daily rides I discover fresh objects for ad- 
miration, and new beauties in the very spot 
T have before visited. It seems that na- 
ture has here concentrated e ery variety 
of the simple and sublime. Pleasant walks, 
fine forest-rides, with beautiful woodland, 
mountain, and river scenery, constitute 
the landscape in the vicinity of Dolgellys 
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* We have received, as formerly intimate d, 
several additional letters ou the pronunciation 
of the /Z in Dolged/y ; but the result of them 
all is, that the true sound ts not to he expressed 
by any Enelish characters. We are even told 
that no Kuelish organs can articutiate the true 
sound, unless with the aid of mach teaching 
audapplication; and finally, a good humoured 
and obliging Cainbrian (or perhaps as a protit- 
able speculation) bas made us an offer, that ‘i 
the matter is really of importance to out 
readers, be will attend daily at our Ofhier, 
from twelve till four, (Sundays excepted) ” 
pronounce, in the real native style, the nani 
of  Dolgelly” in the hearing of ladies and gcb- 
themen, &c.—Ep 
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in short, it baffles description.—In answer 
to your inquiry, °° Can a person live less 
expensively in Wales Ahan 4 England , 
| reply in the affirmative. Provisions are 
considerably cheaper than in any part of 
England ] have yet visited 5 and the hills 
aiford the cattle so plentiful a pasture, that 
many of the peasants possess a little flock ; 
house-rent is also exceedingly moderate, 
for there is so great a quantity of wood 
and stone in the neighbourhood, that 
building materials are procured at little, 
or comparatively, no expense. Several 
entlemen have lately built themselves 
neat and comfortable houses in the envi- 
rons of the town; and so great has been 
the rage for building, that I am informed, 
Dolgelly has, within these few years, been 
almost doubly enlarged. As an instance 
of the cheapness of living in Wales, a gen- 
tleman, who honours me with his acquaint- 
ance, has erected, about five miles from 
this place, one of the prettiest seats in the 
county ; and if he does not live in a style 
of actual opulence, he enjoys every com- 
fort, and many of the luxuries of life; he 
has a large family, and his income does 
notexceed five hundred pounds per annuum. 

Three days ago, Mr. and Mrs. P. and 
myself, with a Mr. E. O. (an intelligent 
and polite young man) as our Ciceroni, 
visited the waterfalls, nine miles to the 
north of Dolgelly. In our way thither, 
we turned out of the road, at a short dis- 
tance from Llanelltyd, to inspect the ruins 
of Kemmer Abbey, situated on the banks 
of the Mowddach, and once of consider- 
able note, but now scarcely known to the 
inhabitants of Dolgelly. “lhe ruins con- 
sist of partof an ivy-covered wall, fronting 
the East, and the refectory converted into 
a farm-house :— 
“The ivy now in rude luxuriance bends 

Its tangled foliage through the cloister’d 


space, 
O'er the green window’s mould’ring height as 
cends, 


And fondly clasps it in a last embrace.” 


Kemmer Abbey * was founded aboutthe 
year 1200, by Meredith and Griffith, sons 
of Cynan ap Owen Gwynnedd, Prince of 
North Wales, for some Cistertian monks, 
and dedicated to Saint Mary. <A few 
years after its foundation, it is supposed 
to have been in a very ilourishing state + ; 
but narrowly escaped a total dissolution 
from the following circumstance. When 
flenry the Third marched into the princi- 


i 





* It is also called Cymmer-Cymner, Cwim- 
mer-Kinner, Kinmer, Kymmer, and, by the 
natives, Y Vanner, Some writers have con- 
founded this abbey with that of Cwm Hir, in 
Radnorshire. In the Precolude Aunals, Cwm 
Hir is considered the mother abbey to Kem- 
mer. 

t Pennant informs us, that by a charter, 
granted by Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, in 1209, * il 
rad power over rivers, lakes, and sca, birds, 
and wild beast and tame: over all mountains, 
Woods, things movable and immoveable 5; and 
over all things under and over the lands so 
granted.” And that it “ gave liberty of dig- 
Sing for metals and hidden treasures; all which 
Was done in the presence of Esau, then Lord 
Abbot, and other religious of the house.” 





pality, to chastise the Welsh who had 
risen under their prince, Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth, he resolved to attack the castle 
of Montgomery; and while his army was 
preparing for the siege, a monk of Kem- 
mer, who happened to be on the _— was 
taken prisoner and brought before the 
king, who questioned him as to the 
strength and position of the rebel army. 
The monk, considering it is duty to be- 
friend his country, deceived the king, who 
determined upon an immediate attack, 
which was accordingly made. “The Welsh, 
at the first onset, feigned a retreat to a 
marsh behind the castle, whither they were 
eagerly pursued by the enemy, habited in 
heavy armour. As soon as the greater 
part of the English were in the marsh, and 
unable, on account of their armour, either 
to extricate or defend themselves, they 
were surrounded by a numerous body of 
Welsh, and speedily cut to pieces. Henry, 
naturally enraged at this deception, pass- 
ing the abbey a short time afterwards, or- 
dered it to be set on fire; all the out- 
buildings were thereby consumed, but the 
rest were preserved at the entreaties of the 
abbot, and by the payment of three hun- 
dred marks to the king. At the dissolu- 
tion of monastries, it was valued at be- 
tween fifty and sixty pounds; butthe only 
charge on it, in 1553, was six pounds thir- 
teen shillings and four-pence, paid to 
Llewis ap Thomas, supposed to have been 
the last abbot. Elizabeth, however, five 
and twenty years afterwards, granted it to 
her favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. It is now, I believe, the pro- 
perty of Sir Robert Vaughan, Bart. 
Returning to the road, we crossed the 
bridge at Llanelltyd, and turning to the 
right, shortly arrived at the waterfall of 
Dol-y-Melynllyn, where the water dashes, 
with atremendous roar, down two rocks, 
each nearly sixty feet in height, into a 
stony bed below, through which it strug- 
eles fora few yards, and is then lost among 
the surrounding woods, till it soins the 
Mowddach. ‘The scenery is highly beau- 
tiful and romantic 3; on each side are black 
perpendicular rocks *, enlivened only by 
the mountain ash, or a patch or two of 
white lichen ; and just beneath us was an 
almost impenetrable wood, of oak, birch, 
and sycamore. Long before we reached 
the cataract, we could plainly hear its roar, 
and once we caught a glimpse of it: — 


‘“¢ Dashing to foam its waters run, 
And sparkling iv the summer sun.” 


Leaving this rude scene, we wound up a 
path on the right, over a steep and plenti- 
tully-wooded hill, and shortly arrived at 
two other waterfalls. The first is called 
Pisstyll-y Cain +, (the spout of the river 
Cuin,) and is, by far, the highest cataract 
of the three; a narrow stream of water 
rushes down a vast rock, at least a hundred 
and fifty feet high, into a deep chasm be- 





* This cataract, from the colour of the 
cireumjacent rocks, is also called Rhaidr Du 
—the black torrent, 

+ Pisstyll, in Welsh, significs @ narrow 
spout, or stream of water. 
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tween the rocks at the bottom. Immense 
fragments of broken rock, scattered about, 
at the foot of the fall, contribute to the 
rudeness of the scene, which is rendered 
beautiful by the agreeable mixture of 
tints of the dark oak and birch, with the 
yellower and fading elm, which surround 
the cataract. Crossing a ruinous bridge, 
formed of a large oak thrown over the 
stream, we came to the other waterfall, 
called Rhaidr-y- Mowddach, (the torrent of 
the Mowddach.) ‘The river, here con- 
tracted into a small stream, tumbles down 
a precipice nearly forty feet in height, and 
is thrice broken in its descent. ‘Thisis net 
so large as either of the others, but the 
scenery around is extremely beautiful ; 
the trees and rocks forming an amphithe- 
atre, the foreground of which is composed 
of large fragments of rocks, loosened from 
above. 

1 am afraid this will be the last excur- 
sion I shall make with Mr. and Mrs. P., as 
they leave this place to-morrow, for Caer- 
narvon, where they intend remaining for a 
week ortwo. I had anticipated the plea- 
sure of their company to Harlech, to view 
the fine ruins of its old castle, but, in this, 
I shall be disappointed. My excursion 
thither, however, will not be performed 
alone; more Saeson visitors have just 
arrived here, to see the lions, and they in- 
tend to visit Harlech at an early period ; 
when I hope to accompany them. 

Adieu! and believe me, your’s &c. 








MICHAELMAS DAY. 
(September the 29th.) 





Tue customs observed on Michaelmes 
Day, though numerous and very general 
throughout the whole of the British ator 
are yet of very doubtful origin. On this 
day, the Lord Mayor is elected for the 
city of London, and the governors of towns 
and cities in many parts of the country ; as 
Bourne supposes, because the feast of an- 
gels naturally enough brings to our mind 
the old opinion of tutelar spirits, who have, 
or are thought to have, the particular charge 
of certain bodies of men, or districts of 
country; as also that every man has his 
guardian angel, who attends him from the 
cradle to the grave, from the moment of 
his coming in to his going out of life. 

‘This opinion of guardian spirits its nei- 
ther confined to age nor country; it was 
very common amongst the heathens, and 
is now generally believed by the negroes 
in Africa. “The Catholics, in imitation of 
the heathens, have assigned tutelar gods 
to each member of the body, and particu- 
lar saints are invoked against various Ccis- 
eases; as, St. Anthony against inflamma- 
tions, and St. Christopher and St. Maik 
against sudden death, &c. Distinct profes- 
sions and ranks of people have also their 
guardian saints; as, St. Gregory and St. 
Catherine, who are said to be the patrons 
of literary or studious persons ; St. Cecilia 
the patroness of musicians, &c. 

Bailly says, that Michaelmas is a festival 





|appointed by the church in honour of St. 
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Michael, the archangel, who is supposed 
to be the chief of the host of heaven and 
the guardian and defender of the Christian 
church ; and Bishop Hall relates that a red 
velvet buckler is said to be still preserved 
in a castle of Normandy, which thesarch- 
angel made use of when he combated the 
dragon *. 

At Kidderminster is a singular custom. 
On the election of a bailiff, the inhabitants 
assemble in the principal streets to throw 
cabbage-stalks at each other. ‘The town- 
house bell gives signal for the affray. This 
is called ‘‘ lawless hour.”? "This done (for it 
lasts an hour), the bailiff elect and corpo- 
ration, in their robes, preceeded by drums 
and fifes (for they have no waits), visit the 
old and new baililf, constables, &c. &c. 
attended by the mob. In the mean time, 
the most respectable families in the neigh- 
bourhood are invited to meet them, and fling 
apples at thein ontheirentrancet. “ Ihave 
known”’ says a writer, ‘ forty pots of ap- 
ples expended at one house {.” 

At Bishop’s Stortford, in Hertfordshire, 
and the adjacent neighbourhood, there is 
an extraordinary septeanial custom on Old 
Michaelmas Day, which is called Ganging 
Day; when anumber of young menassem- 
ble in the fields, and choose an active fel- 
low for their leader, whom they are bound 
to follow through ponds, ditches, and such 

laces as he generally takes for his route. 

“very person they meet, male or female, 
is bumped, which is performed by two 
other persons taking them up in theirarms, 
and swinging them against each other. In 
the evening they partake of ale and plumb 
cake, furnished by the landlord or publi- 
can of the place, and frequently spend the 
greater part of the night in the tields. 

The Protestant inhabitants of the Isle of 
Skie observe the festival of St. Michael 
by a cavalcade in each parish, and several 
families bake the cake called St. Michael’s 
bannock. In Ireland, a sheep was killed 
in every family that could atlord one; and 
it was ordained by law, that a part of it 
should be given to the poor, to perpetuate 
the memory ofa miracle wrought there by 
St. Patrick, through the assistance of the 
archangel. Andin Macauley’s History of 
St. Kilda, p. 82, we read, ‘* It was, till of 
late, an universal custom among the is- 
Janders, on Michaelmas Day, to prepare, 
in every family, a loaf or cake of bread, 
enormously large, and compounded of 
different ingredients. ‘This cake belonged 
to the archangel, and had its name from 
him. Every one, in each family, whether 
strangers or domestics, had his portion of 
this kind of show-bread, and had, of course, 
some title to the friendship and protection 
of St. Michael.”’ 





* Bishop Hall's Triumphs of Rome, p. 62. 

+ Accustom similar to this prevails on the 
kingdoms of the coast of Africa; where a 
‘lawless interval” obtains by law, between the 
death of an old king, aud the establishment of 
the new one. The throwing of apples, Ke. 
has its parallel in acastom in Portugal, of 
which, at this moment, we forget the 
name.—Ep. 

{ Gentleman's Magazine for 1799, p. 1191. 


A more general custom than any yet 
mentioned is that of eating geese on Mi- 
chaelmas Day ; but whence the custom 
arose seems quite uncertain, probably for 
no other reason than that Michaelmas was 
a great festival, and geese at this season 
most plentiful; or else that it was formerly 
the condition ofatenure. In support of this 
latter opinion,there is arecord so early asthe 
tenth of King Edward the Fourth, of John 
de la Hay being bound, among other ser- 
vices, to render to William Barnaby, lord 
of Lastres, in the county of Hereford, for 
a parcel of the demesne lands, one goose, 
fit for the lord’s dinner on the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel; and, from a pas- 
sage in the poems of George Gascoigne, 
Esq. 4to. 1575, we learn that a goose was 
a common present on this day from the te- 
nant to his landlord:— 


* And when the tenauntes come to paie their 
quarters rent, 

They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish 
of tish in Lent, 

At Christmasse, a capon, at Michaelmas, a goose, 

And somewhatelse at New Yere’s tide, for fear 
their lease flie lose.” 


Mr. Douce says—‘‘ I have somewhere 
seen the following reason for eating goose 
on Michaelinas day; viz. that Queen Eli- 
zabeth received the news of the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, whilst she was eat- 
ing a goose, on Michaelmas day; and 
that, in commemoration of that event, she 
ever afterwards, on that day, dined ora 
goose ;”’ but the facts already mentioned 
show that the custom isof much older 
date, and the circumstance of Queen Eli- 
zabeth having if on that day renders it 
probable that it was then customary at 
court. 

The ‘* Goose intentos,”’ claimed by the 
husbandmen of Lancashire, on the six- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost, takes its 
origin, says Blount, from the last words of 
the old church prayer of that day: ‘ Tua, 
nos quesimus, Domine, gratia —— pre- 
veniat et sequatur ; de bonis operibus pugi- 
ter prastet esse intentos. "The common 
people very humourously mistaking it for 
a ‘‘exoose with ten toes.” But Beckwith* 
well observes, that asthe sixteenth Sun- 
day after Pentecost seldom falls upon Mi- 
chaelmas day, the service could be very 
rarely used, nor does there appear to be 
the most distant allusion to a goose in the 
words of the prayer}. 

A pleasant writer, in the World, No. 10, 
remarking on the effects of the alteration 
of the style, observes, ‘ what confusion 
would follow if Michaelmas day, for in- 
stance, was not to be celebrated when stub 
ble geese are tn their highest perfection ;” 
and, in Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1695, 





* Jocular Tenures, p. 223. 

+ If there is any foundation for this etymo- 
logy, it must be found in the pronunciation of 
the words ‘* esse intentos,” by the priest, with 
acorrupt aspirate on the e; “ hesse intentos,” 
out of which the small wit of our Saxon an- 
cestors might make ‘* hisse,” “ husse,” or 
* woose on ten toes.” It is known that the 
name of the * goose” is derived from the bird's 
hissin:, voice, through the German werd 





“huss”? --Eow 


i. 





——— 
under September, arethe following (Uaint 
lines :— 


“ Geese now in their prime season are, 
y ’ . : “74> . ‘ > e me . 
W hich, if well roasted, are gouil fare: 
Yet, however, friends take heed, 
How, too much, on them you feed; 
Lest, when your tongues run loose 
Your discourse do smell of goose” 


a 


eat goose on Michaelmas day you Will ne. 
ver want money all the year round» 
which is thus alluded to in the Britis) 
Apollo * :— 


“Q. Yet my wife would persuade me, (as | 
am a sinner, ) 

To have a fat goose on St. Michael for dinner: 

And then, all the year round, I pray you would 
mind it, 

I shall not want money—Oh! 
find it. 

Now several there are that believe this is true, 

Yet the reason of this is desired from you? 


There is a popular saying, that « [f you 


grant I may 


A. We think you're so far from having the 
more, 

That the price of the goose you have less than 
before : 

Che custom came up from the tenants pre- 
senting 

Their landlords with geese, to incline their re- 
lenting 

On following payments.” 


We shall conclude this subject with an 
epigram from the duthologie Francaise of 
1817, on the subject of St. Michacl’s tri-, 
umph over the Devil. 


SUR LE 99 SEPTEMBRE. 
C’est la féte aujourdhai de Michel Pindomp- 
table, 

Qui chassa le Diable du ciel ; 

Et si Je Diable avait chissé Michel, 
Ce seroit la féte du Diabie. 

GUYETAND. 
TRANSLATED. 


To-day it is St. Michel's feast so stout, 

Who chas’d from Paradise the god of evil; 
But had the Devil drove St. Michael out, 

It would have been the feast of—whu? the 


Devil. 








ANECDOTES Of LONDON. 





No. III. 





DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CEME- 
TERY IN ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 
As the workmen employed in clearing 

away the ground in St. Martin’s-le-grand, 

which is to form the site of the new Post- 

Office, were a few days since removing the 

foundations of some of the old houses 

which stood in the rear of St. Leonard's, 
loster Lane, they discovered the roofs of 
some ancient vaults. As soon as the rub- 
bish on the particular spot was removed, 
three vaults were discovered, each cor 
municating with the other sow 
passage or gallery; they are built chiethy 
of large square bricks, intermixed with 
stone and some flint, and the interstices 


filled up with a yellow chalky earth. 
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* British Apollo, fol. Loud. 1709 Vol Tf. 
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. ther spacious, the height bein 
The oi “~ the depth out tiene 
nearly nin a ae ' ' ; 
oat breadth about six or seven. 1 hey ap- 

ear to have been each originally divided 
nto two compartments. In the back part 
of one of the vaults was found a large 

uantity of human bones, thrown promis- 
cuousty together, as if collected from dif- 
ferent graves. In one of them isa stone 
coffin, rather short in length, made in the 
shape of the ancient coffins, square at the 
head, and inclining in a tapering form to- 
wards the feet; a place is rather rudely 
shaped for the head of the body to rest 
upon, and the remains of a skull and some 
decayed bones are in the cavity. Adjoin- 
ing, and in the same line with these arches, 
is a vaulted roof, supported by small and 
short stone shafts or pillars, from which 
spring semicircular arches, intersecting 
each other at equidistant points, and pre- 
senting to the eye the skeleton of a struc- 
ture, at once simple, durable, and beauti- 
ful. The subdivisions of the intercolumni- 
ation were evidently open when built, and 
so arranged as to admit a communication 
with other parts of a building. The floor 
of these vaults is about twenty-feet below 
the level of the pavement in Newgate 
Street, the loose ground on the same level 
bears all the appearance of having been 
once a cemetry, from the fragments and 
calcined parts of bones intermixed with 
soft earth, which are observable in the vi- 
cinity. 

St Martin’s-le-Grand * was originally a 
college, founded in the year 700, by Wy- 
thred, King of Kent, and according to 
Dugdale, in his AZonasticum Anglicanum, 
rebuilt and endowed by a noble Saxon, 
Eugelrick, and his brother Edwardus, fora 
dean and secular canons and priests, and 
was dedicated to St. Martin. ‘The epi- 
thet le-grand was afterwards added, on ac- 
count of the great and extraordinary pri- 
vileges, particularly the dangerous one of 
sanctuary, granted to it by different mo- 
narchst. William the Conqueror confirmed 
the endowments of this house, and the 

ssession of the lands given by the 
ounders, to which he added all the moor 
land without Cripplegate, and exonerated 
its canons from all interference or exaction 
of any bishops, archdeacons, or their mi- 
histers. He likewise granted them soc 
and toc, toll and team, and a long et-cetera 
of Saxon liberties, in the most ample de- 

ree. His charter, sanctioned by John and 

eter, two of the Pope’s legates, concludes 
thus:—*« If any person whatever shall pre- 
sume to alter any thing hereby granted, 
Jet him perish with Judas the traitor.”’ 

, Henry if had the weakness to confirm 
taese mischievous charters, and to extend 
ee in cases of debt, felony, and treason: 
the indulgence granted was so obnoxious 


(ees 





_ 


* See “ Survey of the Metropolis,” by W 
rayle and ec volume 3. — 
This derivation is doubted. St. Martin- 
a stands contradistinguished from St. 
a in-in-the- Fields ; both belonging to West. 
aster. St. Martin-le-Grand, or “ the Great,” 


was more tl - 
of the cL the larger edifice 





to the peaceable citizens, on account of 
the protection afforded to the lowest sort 
of rogues, ruffians, thieves, felons, and 
murderers, that they were frequently com- 
pelled to apply to the government for se- 
curity against this sanctuary. Anciently, 
when this college {was in a flourishing 
state, a curfew bell was rung here at eight 
o’clock every evening, and at St. Mary-le- 
Bow, St. Giles, Cripplegate, and at All- 
hallows, Barking, to warn people to keep 
within doors. Edward the First, in conse- 
quence of the many mischiefs, murders, 
robberies, and beating down persons by 
certain Hectors, walking armed in the 
night, commanded that none should be so 
hardy as to be found wandering in the 
streets, after the bell had sounded in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand*. The college was sur- 
rendered to King Edward the Sixth, in 1548, 
and soon after the church was pulled down, 
and many tenements erected on its site. 

‘¢ These houses,” says Stowe, ‘‘ were 
highly prised, and lettento strangers borne, 
and other such as claim the benefit of the 
priviledges which were at the first granted 
only to the church, and to the deane, pre- 
bends, and canons serving God accord- 
ing to the foundationt.” 

aitland quotes Stowe, and adds, that 
‘‘the church was demolished, and a 
tavern erected in its stead, which, at pre- 
sent, is a distiller’s, at the upper or east end 
of New Rents; in the amines of which, 
are still to be seen, divers of its pillars, as 
under the neighbouring housesis its cloister. 

‘¢The remarkables at present are, the 
cemetery, which was the scite of the 
church; part of the cloister above men- 
tioned ; a court-house and a prison f. 

Such is the historical account of the an- 
cient sanctuary or edifice, of which these 
vaults appear to have been a part. The 
vaults in which the bones are found do not 
seein to be of very ancient date—they were 
probably formed by Edward VI. for the 

ious purpose of depositing therein the 

ones which were exposed at the demoli- 
tion of the old church. ‘The fine arched 
vault, supported by columns, which we 
have described, is not of earlier date than 
the reignof Henry HII. 

There are, it is said, very extensive 
vaults under parts of Newgate Street, 
many of them used as cellars by the inha- 
bitants, and walled up for their particular 
convenience. From Aldersgate to the 
Old Bailey was once a line of the resi- 
dences of the gentry, and these excava- 
tions are exactly in this track. 





BOW STEEPLE. 


Few readers can have anticipated that 
the English language is still capable of 





* The curfew (derived from couvi le feu, 
“to cover the fire,” i. e. *f ta go to bed,”) is 
commonly spoken ofas a provision of Norman 
tyranny, but was probably a necessary precau- 
tion fur the benefit of the well-disposed part 
of society.—Epb. 

+ Stowe’s Survey of London. 4to. London, 
1598, p. 246. 

~ Maitland’s History of London. Fol, Lon- 
don. 1739. p. 437. 





such novelties as discover themselves in a 
letter of a Agi pg of a daily news- 
paper, of this week, on the subject of Bow 
Steeple, now under repair :— 


To the Editor of the Morning Chroniele. 


‘¢Sin,—For admirable workmanship, 
allicient symmetry, and bold ambition, the 
edifice called Bow Steeple, is unrivalled. 
Irrefragably it is the chef d’eucre of Wren. 
Looking, yesterday, into my Annals of 
Research, I find, that in the year 1271, the 
steeple of Bow, in Cheap, gradually disat- 
tached itself from the body of the church, 
undulated a few seconds, then abruptly 
split, protruded, and fell, killing many 
men, women, and children; and, if notse- 
cured by chain-belts or thwart-bars, or 
trussed and tied by some apparatus, the fa- 
bric will, when uncapped, assuredly re 
fall, crash the adjacent housen, and afflict 
another carnage. I write this note as a 
premonition to avert such a calamity, by 
arousing caution; and.to request any arti- 
ficer or architect to inform me what apart- 
ment of the steeple is termed the belfry— 
why it is so termed; where the spire be- 
gins and terminates ; whether the pmnacte, 
the turret, and the spire, have an affinity 
of meaning, and a likeness of structure or 
not; and whether the steeple, the trunk, 
and the tower are synonimous in capacity, 
elevation, and general acceptton ? 

Sir, 1 am your’s, obliged, 
Joun Pytcues.”’ 


ao 
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COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE, 











The historical student, in reference 
to the vast assemblages of persons, 
lately at the Congress of Vienna, and 
shortly, it is to be presumed, at the 
Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, may not 
be unamused by recurring to an enu- 
meration of the assistants at the celebrated 
Council of Constance*; the council, 
which declared the authority of General 
Councils to be above that of Popes, and 
which also ordered the bones of Wickliffe 
to be disinterred, and thrown into the 
river Withy, in Lincolnshire, in England : 
—‘* This Socal was one of the most im- 
portant events of the fifteenth century, and 
the greatest of all ceecumencial synods that 
ever was held, considering the dignity and 
number of the princes, prelates, and doc- 
tors, who assisted at it, after the example 
of the emperor himself. According to the 
lists made at the emperor’s arrival, by his 
order, there were above one hundred 
thousand foreigners then in and about the 
city. Not a kingdom, republic, state, 
and scarce a city or community in Europe, 
but had its ambassadors or deputies at it. 
Ten Popes, by turns, presided at it, and 
the Emperor was hardly ever absent. 
Thirty-six thousand beds were set up for 
new-comers, and at one time were no less 
than thirty thousand horse in the city. 
The Pope had six hundred persons in his 
retinue, and the Emperor hous thousand. 
There were thirty cardinals, who, with 





* Constance is a town in Germany. 
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four patriarchs and two of the Pope’s legates, 
had full twelve hundred. Here were twen- 
ty-seven archbishops, two hundred and 
six bishops, thirty-three titular bishops, 
above one hundred and fifty other prelates, 
and two hundred and three abbots; who 
altogether may be supposed to have about 
four or five thousand in their retinue; pre- 
lates, priests, and presbyters, are reckoned 
in short eighteen thousand; and there 
were eighty thousand laymen, all strangers ; 
above fourteen auditors of the rota, 
twenty-seven prothonotaries, eighteen au- 
ditors of the sacred palace, and as many 
secretaries of the Popes, who had two 
hundred under them; and there were 
computed two hundred and forty-two wri- 
ters of apostolic bulls, forty-seven writers 
penitentiary, not reckoning twelve hundred 
scribes, or writers of other kingdoms, be- 
sides their servants. ‘The Pope and car- 
dinals had one hundred and twenty-three 
attorneys, and two hundred and seventy- 
three proctors, with each a man to wait on 
him; there were four hundred and forty- 
four doctors of divinity and law, besides 
their servants, exclusive of sixty-five he- 
ralds at arms, virgers of the consistory, 
beadles, and other petty officers; with 
above one thousand persons in their reti- 
hue. ‘Ihe retinue of the laity was numer- 
ous in proportion. ‘The Emperor, the 
four electors present, with other sove- 
reign princes, dukes, marquises or mar- 
graves, and burgraves, one hundred aad 
twenty-eight counts, six hundred barons, 
&c. (who were all computed at no less 
than ten thousand,) had four or tive 
thousand men for their guard. ‘There 
were also one hundred and six envoys or 
deputies, from several places, with about 
sixteen Jiundred in their retinue; above 
six hundred gentlemen, aud twenty-three 
thousand knights and military officers, with 
their servants; and the garrison consisted 
of about two thousand ; there were eighty- 
six farriers, eighty-eight carpenters and 
blacksmiths, sixty five apothecaries. six- 
teen hundred barbers, two hundred and 
forty-two bankers, forty-cight goldsmiths, 
one hundred and twenty-two shoemakers, 
two hundred and twenty-eight tailors, (all 
the foregoing, masters,) with the journey- 
men of each; three hundred vintners and 
victuallers, with their drawers, &c. five 
hundred and five musicians, seven hun- 
dred and eighteen common _ harlots, 
(which another list, taken fromthe Vienna 
manuscript, makes fifleen  hundred,) 
three hundred and forty-six jugglers and 
stage-players. ‘Lhis famous Council, 
which lasted four years and forty-five ses- 
sions, made that infamous canon, (as Slei- 
dan says, in his Commentaries,) that faith 
is not to be kept with heretics, nor with 
tliose suspected of heresy; and it asserted 
the authority of a Council to be above that 
of a Pope.” 








WORK OF M. PILLET. 
[TuE following is copied froma late Bos- 
ton newspaper, and falls in with a part 
of ourplan, which is, gradually to in- 





crease the acquaintance of our readers 
with whatever is characteristic of the 
United States of America. In the sub- 
joined paragraphs two sources of conso- 
lations will present themselves; the first, 
that here, as usual, extreme and vulgar 
malignity is found in strict companion- 
ship with extreme and vulgar ignorance ; 
the other, that there is here sufficient 
evidence of a conflict of opinions, even 
in the United States themselves, con- 
cerning England; in other words, that 
there are Anti-Jacobins in the western 
world, as well as in our own. | 


‘¢ Boston, Dec. 20, 1817. 

** PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIP- 
TION, VIEWS OF ENGLAND, BY MAJOR GEN. 
PiILLET, KNIGHT OF ST. LOUIS, AND OFFICER 
OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. TRANSLATED 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


‘Tue above remarkable work drew 
down upon the head of its author, the de- 
nunciations of the English, who spread 
over France immediately after the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. ‘They immediately 
applied to the French government for its 
suppression; and, although an order for 
that purpose was issued, it could not be 
executed until the work had been exten- 
sively circulated, and a few copies sent to 
this country. In England no one dared to 
translate it, and it now devolves upon the 
only free country on earth to give it pub- 
licity. 

*¢ ‘The work contains a particular view 
of Knegland, in about sixty chapters, and 
some of the subjects treated on are Eng- 
lish Intluence—Public  Spirit— National 
Pride — Laws — Marriages — Divorces — 
Klections—Enelish Constitution—Parlia- 
ment—Rotten boroughs—Opposition Party 
‘Taxes—Public Debt—Intrigues of Minis- 
try—Liberty of the Press—Security of 
Persons and Property—Riots—Crimes— 
Oaths—Assignation of Wives and Sweet- 
hearts—Parricide—Infanticide—Cruelty to 
Animals—Botany Bay—Adultery among 
the higher Classes—Sale of Wives—Gam- 
ing—Intoxication—Delicacy of Language 
—Modesty of Iemales—Army—Navy— 
Presspangs — Navy Officers — English 
Clergy—Treatmentto Prisoners, (in seven 


chapters,)— Designs of England over Eu- | 
‘rope, India, and other countries—Conse- 


quences of English Alliance—English 
‘Lravellers—Roads—Coaches— Inns— Ve- 
getation—Agriculture, &c. &c. 

* On all these subjects the author has 
discovered an intimate acquaintance with 
each, and has brought a mass of interest- 
ing documents in support of his assertions 
The author resided ten years in England, 
six Of them as a prisoner of war. 

«The translation will make a hand- 
some !2mo. volume, of about three hun- 
dred pages, which will be delivered to 
subscribers at one dollar, in boards, on 
one dollar and twenty-five cents bound ; 
and will be printed as soon as three hun- 
dred subscribers are obtained. Every sixth 
copy gratis. 

“REMARKS 
« By the Editor of the Portland Argus. 
«In copying these Proposals we do not 








—— 
wish to be considered as recommending 
work which we have never read. wre 
may be the character of Genera] Piller 
book, we do not know: but the facts , : 
tailed in the Proposals are sufficient not m4 
cite avery strong curiosity to see what » 
is that could induce the remorseless and 
despotic governments of two countries to 
unite their powers to suppress it. Americ, 
is now the only country in the world that 
has a free press. In England, indeed, 4 
man is allowed to print the truth; but 
then, ifthe truth is unpalatable to the Mj. 
nisters, he must pay one or two thousand 
pounds for exercising his privilege, an 
take up his residence, for one or two 
years, with his Majesty’s jailor in Ney. 
gate. ‘The rigour of these punishments 
amount, in point of fact, nearly to an alo- 
lition of the freedom of the press. The 
work of General Pillet probably contains 
unpleasant truths, and of course no man 
is willing to incur the penalty of publish- 
ing it. If his statements had no founda- 
tion in truth or probability, so much pains 
would not have been taken to suppress the 
work. 

*¢« Another fact may be mentioned that 
enhances our curiosity to see this book, 
It was severely and bitterly denounced in 
the Quarterly Review, the mouth-piece of 
the Ministry. If it is of suflicient import- 
ance to draw down the vengeance of the 
Quarterly Review, it must certainly have 
some merit; they would not waste their 
strength on a work that was entirely con- 
temptible. ‘The Proposals for publishing 
a translation have also created an alarm 
among the tools of England in Boston. 
‘The work is condemned by some British 
retainer in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
who, probably, knows nothing more of it 
than what he gleaned from the Court re- 
viewers; all these circumstances, to our 
minds, are high recommendations. Free- 
dom of political inquiry has now no exist- 
ence in Europe, and if it is to be frowned 
out of being in America, by the miserable 
parasites of the British court, deplorable in- 
deed will be the condition and prospects 
of mankind! We hope the publishers will 
not be intimidated by the insolence of {0- 
reign agents, but proceed immediately to 
publish, and we cannot doubt but they 
will find themselves handsomely rewarded 
for their undertaking.’ ” 
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Early English Woetry. 








BY SIR KENELM DIGBY. 1013. 


[ would be great; but that the San doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill, 

I wonld be high, but see the proudest oak 
More subject to the rending thunder stroke. 
[ would: be wise, but that the fox | see 
Suspected guilty, whilst the ass goes tree. 

I would be fair, but see that champion proud, 
The bright sun, often setting in a‘ loud. 

I would be poor, but see the humble grass 
Trampled upon by each unworthy Ass. 


. * - * ~ oa ad 
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Poetica Curiosa.—Barksdale’s (Cle- 
ment) Nympha Libethris; or, the Cots- 
wold Muse, presenting some extempore 
Verses to the imitation of Young Scho- 
jars. London: for F. A. at Worces- 
ter. 10—* 

This little poetical volume is of such 
excessive rarity, that it was long supposed 


tobe unique; but, at present, two, and | 


only two, copies are known. 





Bodenham’s (John) Belvidere; or, 
Garden of the Muses. London: by E. 
Allde. 1010. 


The second edition of this selection 
from contemporary poets, is far more un- 
common than the first, which appeared in 
1600. 





Brathwayte’s (Richard) Time’s Cur- 
taine Drawne, or the Anatomie of Va- 
nitie; with other choice Poems, enti- 
tled Health from Helicon. London, 
1058. 


So rare that only two copies are known 
to be extant, one of which was purchased, 
from the library of an eminent collector, 
May 16, 1818. 





Shenstone’s Poems. SmallS8vo. 1760. 


This was the first publication of Shen- 
stone’s. It is uncommonly rare, because 
he took great pains to suppress it. 





Beattie’s Poems. Small 8vo. 1760. 

The same may be said of this as of the one 
above, with this addition, that Nichols, 
in his Anecdotes of Literature, says it is 
one of the rarest books. 


Parke’s (William) Curtaine- Drawer 
of the World ; or, the Chamberlaine of 
that great Inne of Iniquity, where Vice, 
ina rich embroidered Goune of Velvet, 
rides a-horseback like a Judge, and Ver- 
tue, in a thrid-bare Cloake, full of 
patches, goes a-foot, like a Drudge. 


4 


Loncon. 1612. 

A volume of extreme rarity, partly 
prose and partly in verse; the prose in 
black letter, and the verse in roman. 


--—— - 


Milton’s (John) Paradise Lost. First 
edition. London. 1668. 

There are several variations in the date 
of the first edition of Milton; the earliest 
8 1667: in the above one, the present ti- 
le, withthe addition of «Tue AncumMent” 
appeared, VT. W. AK. 
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CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 





To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Str, —The following curious Epitaphs 
are at your service :— 
In Tiverton Church, Devonshire. 

Ho! ho! who lies here? 
’Tis I, the good Ear! of Devonshire, 
With Kate, my wife, to me full dear; 
We lived together fifty five year. 

That we spent we had, 

That we left we lost ; 

That we gave we have. 


Monument of the famous Robin Hood, at Gretland, 
in Yorkshire. 
Here underned dis laid stean 
Lais Robert, Erle of Huntingtun, 
Nea avier az hie sa geud, 
An Pip! kauld him Robin Head. 
Sic utlawz hi an his men, 
Vil Euglande niver see agen 
Obit 24. Kal. Decembris. 1247. 


Which, if put into modern orthography, 
[ render thus:— 


Here, underneath this laid stone, 
Lies Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, 
None ever as he so good, 
And people called him Robia Hood. 
Such outlaws, he and his men, 
Will England never see again. 
Died December 24, 1247. 
At Doncaster, Yorkshire, similar to the above. 
Howe! howe! who is here? 
1, Robin of Doncastere, 
And Margaret, wy feare. 
That Uspent, that T had; 
That TI gave, that I have; 
That I left, that I lost. 


Continued, immediately under the above: 
A. D. 1572. 
Quoth Robertus Byrk, who in this world did 
reign 
Lhreescore years and seven, but lived not ane. 


At Taunton, Somersetshire. 
Taunton bare him, London bred him, 
Piety trained him, Virtue led him, 

Earth enrich’d bim, Heav’n possessed hin, 
‘Taunton blissed him, London blessed him. 
This thankful town, that mindfull city, 
Share his piety and pity. 
What he gave, and how he gave it, 
Ask the poor, and you shall have it. 
Gentle reader, may Heaven strike 
Thy tender heart to do the like, 
And, now thy eyes have read his story, 
Give hin the praise, and God the glory. 
To the Memory of 
ROBERT GRAY, Esq. 


—————— 


Very curious. At Dalkeith, Edindurghshire, 
Scotland. 


To the Memory ot 
MARGARET SCOT, 
who died 1738. 


Stop, passenger, until my life you read , 
The living may get knowledge of the dead 
Five timc. five vears I hiv’d a virgin’s life ; 
Tew times five years |} was a virtuous wife , 
Pen times five yeu - 1 hivcd a widow chaste, 


Now weary of this moital life P rest. 


Between my crad'e and my grave have,been . 
Right mighty kings of Scotland and a queen; 
Four times five years the Commonweal I saw ; 
Ten times the subjects rose agaist the law. 
Twice did 1 see old prelacy pulled down; 

And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown, 
An end of Stuart’s race | saw:—-nay more, 

Vy native country sold for English ore. 

Such desolations in my life have been, 

I have an end of all perfection seen. 


Now, according tothe above, that the Pre- 
tender is reckoned as a king, is evident; 
for, had she been older than the epitaph 
expresses, there would have been eight 
kings and two queens. James VI suc- 
ceeded his mother, Mary I, (commonly 
called Queen of Scots,) nor could she 
count Oliver Cromwell as one, for it men- 
tions the commonwealth lasting twenty 
vears, that is from 1640 to 1669. I[t ap- 
pears that she was born 1613 and died in 
1738, which is 125 years, the whole time 
allotted in the epitaph; so that she lived 
in the reigns of James VI, Charles 1, Com- 
monwealth, Charles Il, James VII, Wil- 
liam IT, Anne, Pretender, George I, and 
George II. 

August, \7, 1818. GULIELMUS. 




















SOUTH AMERICA. 


a 


In a German paper, is the following 
passage respecting the Congress of Sove- 
reigns at Aix-la Chapelle :— 

‘The intended meeting of the Allied 
Sovereigns is now the chief subject of po- 
litical speculation. It is affirmed that the 
sacred alliance is ripe for a more intimate 
union of the European Powers, and that a 
hind of Republic between the independent 
Powers will be formed. ‘This is said to be 
a favourite plan of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, and is the same as was once enter- 
tained by Henry Fourth of France. — It 
was brought forward again (if we mistake 
not) at the close of the last century, and 
this in avery sensible and remarkable work 
called the Cosmopolitical Shirach, which 
was published at Vienna, and immediately 
suppressed, and of which we saw a copy 
about ten years ago, as far as we can recol- 
lect. The system proposed that all the 
independent European States were to form 
a confederation, at the head of which the 
Monarchs of Great Britain, Austria, 
I'rance, and Russia, were to be placed by 
turns, by election, for a certain time, (we 
believe three years). The book treated 
also of the excess of population in Europe, 
which would necessarily ensue, and in 
order to avert the evils which would result 
from this, the author proposed the con- 
quest and civilization of the North of 
Africa, and the founding of new Colonies 
in South America. We do not doubt but 
that this is the very plan alluded to, as it 
excited an extraordinary sensation at the 
time we speak of.” 

The above has some reference to parts 
of M. de Pradt’s very interesting work, 
entitled The Colonies and the American 
Revolutions, and which treats of the inter- 
ests of the Spanish Colonies, and of the 
European Colonies in general, 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 





Ie might appear that the United 
States of North America have formed, 
for their own use, a peculiar code of 
international law, to regulate their 
affairs with other people; and that 
the advancement of their private in- 
terests, and the gratification of their 
own passions, were the principles on 
which this system was framed. The 
article in their code relating to the 
treatment of their prisoners of war, 
may be collected from the following 
fact, which. is mentioned in a letter 
written by General Jackson, * to 
a gentleman at Nashville,” dated from 
his camp, before St. Mark’s, April 9, 
1818 :— 

“¢ On my arrival here, several commu- 
nications passed between myself and the 
Commandant; when, to bring matters to 
a close, delay being evidently designed, 
I ordered the light companies to advance 
and take possession, and Captain M‘Ever 
to assume a position in the rear; while 
General Gains was instructed to hold his 
brigade in readiness to act, if resistance 
should be attempted: none, however, was 
made, and the light companies entered, 
possessed themselves of the fort, and 
oe down the flag. Captain M‘Ever 
aving hoisted English colours on board 
his boats, Francis the Prophet, Hoomot- 
chemuco, and two others were decoyed on 
board, believing him to be the promised and 
daily expected aid from New Providence, 
under the command of Woodbine. These 
have been hung to-day. ‘To-morrow I 
march for Suwannee, where I hope to put 
an end to the war.” 


But the United States will vindicate 
themselves from the new wounds which 
the ruffan and murderer Jackson has 
inflicted on the honour of their service. 
The worthy part of the country have 
already cried out for the expiation. 
Meanwhile, if in England the murder 
of two British subjects by the hands of 
the United States calls forth, from the 
public, no demand of justice, it will 
only be one of the melancholy signs of 
the times, of which the character 1s, that 
every thing just and British is aban- 
doned by Britons themselves, when 
low mercantile interests, or revolutio- 
nary predilections, obstruct the path of 
honour and rectitude.—We are happy, 
in relation to the transactions in Florida, 
to have the voice (not too common on 
sinilar occasions) of the Monthly Maga- 
zme — 

“«« The facts of a British merchant having 
been ignominiously executed as a spy, by 
an accredited officer of the American go- 
vernment, dnd the virtual seizure of the 
Floridas, are incontrovertible facts, and 
facts which must lead to important conse- 
quences ” 


TO PANTOMIME MAKERS. 





_ Captain Symmes’s proposed journey 
into the interior of the earth (see preced- 
ing numbers of the Literary Journal), may 
furnish a passable hint for a Christmas 
pantomime, to be entitled ‘* Harle- 
quin ~ ; or, the World unde: 
yround.” ‘The first scene might repre- 
sent the supposed interior of the globe, 
with the arrival of Captain Symmes in his 
sledge. The second, the crater at the 
pole, by which he proposes to de- 
scend, &c. 


Hugitive Poetry. 


STANZAS 
BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. R, B. SHERIDAN. 


Asx'st thou, “ how long my love shall stay, 
When all that’s new is past?” 

How long! ah, Delia! can I say 
How long my life will last ? 

Dry be that tear—be hush’d that sigh— 

At least, I'll love thee till I die! 


And does that thought affect thee, too, 
The thought of Damon’s death ; 
That he who only lives for you, 
Must yield his faithful breath? 
Hush‘d be that sigh, be dry that tear, 
Nor let us lose our heaven bere ! 

















~~ 





DELIA TO DAMON. 
(In Answer to the Above.) 





THINK’sT thou, my Damon, I'd forego 
This tender luxury of woe, 

Which, better than the tongue, imparts 
The feelings of impassion’d hearts ? 
Blest, if my sighs and tears but prove 
The winds and waves that waft to love! 


Can true affection cease to fear? 

Poor is the joy not worth a tear! 

Did passion ever know content? 

How weak the rapture words can paint! 
Then let my sighs and tears but prove 
The winds and waves that waft to love ! 


The Cyprian bird, with plaintive moan, 
Thus makes her faithful passion known ; 
So Zeph’rus breathes on Fiora’s bow’rs, 
And charms with sighs the queen of flow’rs: 
Then let my sighs and tears but prove 

The winds aud waves that waft to love ! 








TO A WOMAN NURSING AN INFANT. 





(From the German of Hans Hadlaub, who lived in 
the beginning of the fifleenth century.) 





I saw her kiss the child so fair, 

And press it to her flower soft breast ; 
Methought; I wish that I was there, 

So lull’d, so cradled into rest. 
I saw the child upon her smile, 

And ber eyes sparkled at the sight ; 
Mecthought I'd fain be you awhile, 

I should grow giddy with delight. 
I took the child upon my knee, 

And kissed the cheek that touch'd her 

breast ; 

Thank God for every hour of glee, 

But oh! for this above the rest ! 





—— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sept 
MEDICINE, "18 t 44, 


Directions for the treatment of persons who have taken Pp: 
son, and those in a state of apparent death; together a 
the means of detecting Poisons and adulterations in Wine 
Translated from the French of M. P. Orfila, By B - 
Black. 12mo. 4s. ie 

NOVELS. 


The Recluse of Albyn Hall; a Novel. 
Svols. 1amo. 16s. 6d, 


Margaret Melville and the Soldier’s Daughter, or Juvenile 
‘Memoirs, with remarks on the propriety of encouragin 
British Manufactures. By AliciaC. Mant. 12mo, ae 

POEMS. 
Odes and other Poems, By John Gibson. evo. 65, 


THEOLOGY. 


The End of Religious Controversy 5 in a friendly correspond. 
ence between a Religious Society of Protestants and a Ro. 
man Catholic Divine. By the Rev. J.M., D.D, 3 yol;. 
6vo. 11,1738. 


By Zara Wentworth, 


TRIALS. 
A Complete Collection of State Trials. Compiled by T. B. 
Howell, Esq. Vol.25. @vo. 11. 115. 6d. 


TRADES. 
The Arts, Trades, and Cries of Paris; taken from nature 
Portrayed in sixty engravings, with descriptions in French 
and English. ismo. 7s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Narration of the Shipwreck of the Oswego, on the Coast of 
South Barbary, and the sufferings of the Master and Crew 
in bondage among the Arabs, By Judah Paddock, her late 
Master. 4to 11. 5s. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 





A character belongs to meteoric iron 
not generally known ; it consists in the 
production of regular figures and chrys- 
talline facets on the polished surface of 
the iron, when moistened with nitric acid, 
analagous to those produced in the moiré 
metallique. 


Pumice stone, from its light and porous 
nature, and of course its very slow con- 
ducting power for heat, is found to be the 
best substance for a furnace, for perform- 
ing experiments in fusing metals, particu- 
larly to those gentlemen who are desirous 
of performing chemical experiments ina 
parlour upon a table, and on a small scale. 


French Patents.—Amongst the patents 
granted by the French Government last 

ear, are, one for making wigs unalterable 

y wet; another, for a new tailor’s mea- 
sure called Longimetre ; a third, for a pro- 
cess to make paper with the residue of 
potatoes, after the pulp is extracted; 4 
fourth, for a machine called Saué de Nta- 
gara; and a fifth, fora model of inodorous 
water closets. 


Statistics. —By a report of a com 
mittee of Parliament, it appears that the 
turnpike roads of England and Wales *, 
tend nineteen thousand seven hundre¢ 
and fifty-five miles, and the other high- 
ways, ninety-five thousand one hundre 
and four, making a total of one hundre 
and fourteen thousand eight hundred ao 
fifty-nine miles: also that one “wer 
four hundred and fifteen thousand OF 
hundred and thirty three pound is annua y 
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ended on them: and that the area of 
on eland and Wales is fifty-seven thousand 
ms hundred and sixty square miles, or 
thirty-seven million ninety-four thousand 


four hundred acres. 


New Application of Bath Stone.—The 
Oolite or free stone, found at Bath, is very 
soft and porous, Is easily penetrated by, 
and absorbs a considerable quantity of, 
water. It has of late been formed into 
wine-coolers and butter-jars in place of 
‘he common biscuit ware, and, from the 
facility with which the water passes 
throug’ it, so as to admit of evaporation 
at the surface, it succeeds very well. But 
the most ingenious application of this stone 
is inthe formation of circular pyramids, 
having a number of grooves cut one above 
the other on its surface ; these pyramids 
are soaked in water, and a simall hole made 
in the centre filled; salad seed is then 
sprinkled in the grooves, and, being sup- 
plied with water from the stone, vege- 
tates, and, inthe course of some days, 
yroduces a crop of sulad ready to be 
placed on the table. The hole should be 
illed with water daily, and, when one 
crop is plucked, the seeds are brushed out 
and another sown. 








he Mraina. 





Mr. Howard Payne.—The Times news- 
paper having mentioned Mr. Payne as “‘ a 
Mr. Howard Payne, who styles himself the 
American Roscius,’’ Mr. P has addressed 
aletter to the Editor of that paper, in the 
words subjoined, and which we are the 
more vy to copy and record, because 
we confess that the title of “the American 
Roscius” had always excited some preju- 
dices in our minds against the pretensions 
of Mr. P., and because the letter now be- 
fore us completely removes those feelings, 
allording, as it does, much evidence of the 
modesty and general good sense of the 
witer. The ludicrous vanity which is so 
common ia every walk of life inthe United 
Sales, is even, here, in some degree, out 
of the question, as to those who gave Mr. 
P.the title in his own country; for his 
debut, as a youth, took place about the 
‘ainé ime with that of the Young Ros- 
England; and hence “ the 
American Roscius” is a phrase to be 
‘cribed chiefly to the spirit of imi- 
lation, which is another and far less of- 
“asive feature of the United States :— 
‘ Without wasting words,” says Mr. P., 
ellearer’® gross illiberality of this un- 
“td-lor attempt to excite prejudices 

“inst an individual thus wantonly drag- 
aby ve ger I beg leave to thank the 
fae a of your informant for having 
publigle a me with an opportunity of 
title ta my ns ever having adopted the 
ai Att 1e adverts. For the last six 
ite Wiese I have partly passed in Eng- 
nd iter of paragraphs in newspapers, 

managers of provincial companies, 





which I have occasionally visited for a 
few nights, have (in such instances as | 
have been unable to prevent,) employed 
the appellation, sometimes in order to dis_ 
tinguish me from actors of the same name 
and more frequently from a false hope o. 
enhancing my attraction to their theatresf 
I am willing to believe, Sir, that the. 
paragraph against which I remonstrate, 
has been admitted without your know- 
ledge, as it is perfectly inconsistent with 
the spirit of kindness for which T have al- 
ways had reason to feel grateful to the 
press. I, therefore, trust you will pardon 
me for intruding this explanation. — | 
should certainly be proud of deserving a 
distinguished title in my profession, but I 
must, indeed, change my estimate of 
theatrical excellence, before [ can be vain 
enough to assume it.’’ 


Miss Macauley’s Regalio.—Under the 
illiterate title of ** Regalio,” (Anglicé, a 
‘‘regale,” we suppose,) Miss Macauley 
has commenced a series of entertain- 
ments after the manner of Mr. Matthews’s 
At Home. We shall hereafter pass some 
judgment on the lady’s talents; but forthe 
present we content ourselves with insert- 
ing her 


PREFARATORY ADDRESS. 


«¢ A prerace toa book or a prologue toa 
play appear to be two most essential and 
Important points; whether or not they are 
absolutely necessary, perhaps, woujd be 
difficult to determine; they are, for the 
most part, dictated by one of two opposite 
sensations, Vanity ora timidity ; some au- 
thors tire their readers by an elaborate 
preface or a flowery prologue, expressive 
of apprehensions which they never felt, 
of humility which they never understood ; 
no species of affectation can be praise 
worthy, but an affectation of humility is 
the least excusable of any. ‘Those au- 
thors, who feel an apology necessary for 
tntruding on the public notice, healed not 
presume to become intruders; it argues an 
arrogance on their own part, and a con- 
tempt for that opinion they are solicitous 
to obtain. 

‘«¢« A work replete with defects is unfit for 
the public eye, unworthy of public judg- 
ment; a preface or prologue, therefore, 
which groans beneath a load of affected 
humility, is at once expressive of over- 
weening vanity and excessive  dissimu- 
lation. 

“Yet a prelude to every species of pub- 
lic exhibition is proper, those persons 
who, from accident, necessity, or choice, 
are placed in situations which lay them 
entirely open to the Jash of universal criti- 
cism should assign some reason for it; it 
isa compliment due to themselves, it is a 
respect. due to the public, whose patron- 
age they seek. 

«¢ An almighty and merciful Providence 
has bestowed his favours on his creatures 
with more equality than our frail judg- 
ments will allow usto appreciate ; to some 
he has given riches, to some talents, some 
are blessed with the mild dictates of an 
humble and contented spirit; some soar 





aloft with the effulgent effusions of an ex- 
alted mind ; each individual enjoys a por- 
tion of favour, and, according to the gifts 
we have received, so in proportion must 
our accounts be rendered ; ‘ where much js 
given, much is required ;’? where talent is 
bestowed as an equivalent for wealth, it is 
a duty incumbent on the possessor to ex- 
ercise that talent with modesty, yet with 
energy; if the produce of our labours is 
beyond our immediate wants, need we be 
at any loss in what way to bestow it, when 
we cast our eyes around, and view our 
fellow creatures’ wants. 


«This, therefore, is my Preface to m 
new work, in which I stand forth to public 
view in a two-fold capacity, as author and 
as actor. I exert myself because I think 
itis my duty; L appear before you in an 
individual capacity, because my leisure 
permits, and because I think industry pre- 
ferable to indolence; I ask your patron- 
age, because I will endeavour to deserve 
it; I seek your favour, not to bask in the 
sunshine of luxury and extravagance, but 
to enable me to perform more extensively 
the sacred duties of a friend and Christian. 

“1 do not ask you to judge with partia- 
lity of my eflorts, let even-handed justice 
preside at my tribunal; let your censure 
fall mildly on my errors, I will endeavour 
to profit by it; let your praise be bestowed 
where I may deserve it, my gratitude shall 
repay the boon, and be a stimulus to my 
every exertion.” 











Original Poetry. 


To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—The following lines are the first 
fruits of a humble muse; if you think 
them worthy of insertion in your Journal, 
you will gratify Yours, &c. 

August 10th, 1818. NEOPHYTUS. 








CORNEILLE AND RACINE; 


A TRANSLATION OF AN EXTRACT FROM 
THE “ TEMPLUM TRAGEDLE” OF FRANCIS 
MARSY, A FRENCII JESUIT. 





Tuy heroes’ minds are lofty, great Corneille ' 

As feels thy noble spirit, they too feel: 

Into their breasts, thy soul sublime inspir'’d, 

Fires their thoughts, as all thine own are 
tired ; 

Thy images in manly words are drest, 

Whilst more than mortal sounds invade the 
breast ; 

The rapid torrent rushes thro’ thy veins, 

Which fed in Sophocles those heavenly strains ; 

Thy muse majestic mounts on mighty wings, 

And rais’d to meet the clouds, sublimely 
sings :— 

But ’twas Racine, in his more soft’ning page, 

First open’d Love upon the Gallic stage; 

Tho’ Agrippina’s wrongs may swell the line, 

And Roman fortitude in Burrhus shive ; 

Tho’ Porus’ pride his noble passions prove, 

Still may’st thou sce the Poet born for Love ; 

He has a honied sweetness in his tongue ; 

A heart, to ev'ry tender passion strung : 
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He bursts not on you with o’erwhehning force, 

But winds in secret on, his soothing course : 

With searching and insinuating art 

He gains the secrets of the human beart ; 

With Syren sweetness he persuades the mind, 

Stamps and preserves the image of mankind. 

Thro’* milder passions ev'ry soul he sounds, 

In pity, strikes, and whilst he pleases, wounds 

Seldom in torrents dues his rage ex pand, 

Or beat with hoarse rough murmurs on the 
strand ; , 

As loves the rivulet its grassy bed, 

And winds obscurely from its unseen head ; 

O'er silent sands the little streamlet flows, 

On its clear bank, the simple wild flow’r 
blows : 

Hitherward flocks the amorous crowd, for- 
lorn, 

The miseries of slighted love to mourn: 

Their tears now swell the waters’ rising waves, 

On either side the briny bank it laves ; 

Each wave returns their heart-drawn sighs a 
sigh ; 

Each groan is echoed, auswer'd ev’ry cry ; 

Th’ afflicted lover mourns not there alone, 

Mock’d by the stream which whispers to his 





moan ! 
ANSWER TO THE ANAGRAMMATIC 
CHARADE®, 


To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—If the following be a correct ex- 
Position, its insertion will oblige, 
Your obedient servant, 
Sept. 22, 1818. I-DMUND. 





Ere death the mortal blow can give, 

Our portion must have been, to live; 

And inen should shun, as e’en the Devil, 

Each act which is, or tends to, evil; 

Lastly, in this we clearly trace, 

How vile is all the human race ! 
EDMUND. 





ANACREONTIC, 





Finw, boy, oh fill, the bowl again 
Andsoothe my bosom’s madd’ning pain ; 
Lull my soul’s cares, that I may know, 
There even is a bliss in woe ! 


Fill, fill the bow], that I may drown, 
Within its tides, my Fanny’s frown ; 
But no,—take back thy wine again, 


For see, she smiles,—now where’s my pain? 
I, W. K. 





TO MYRA., 





On! tell me Myra, if ’tis true, 
That Lucillus owns thy breast, 
Tell me, that I may bid adieu, 
At once to future bope and rest! 


Tell me, tho’ it should rend my heart, 
Is he the light to guide thy way ? 

Js he, oh tell me, till we part, 

Say yes, oh haste, or bid me stay ! 


Then is that glance to bid me stay ? 
And is that smile to vouch it true ?— 
That silence, oh what would it say, 
Tell me, tho’ it should mean adieu ! 





* See LITERARY JouRNAL, No 26, p 


408. 





That swimming eye, that beating heart,— 
Do they thus for Lucillus thrill ? 

Tell me, for ever, till I part, 

And curse the fate luwrs on me still ! 


Ol! Myra look’d, and Myra sigh’d, 

No more,—her band I softly press’\ti— 

She sigh’d, my kindred sigh replied, 

But Love alone could tell the rest ! 
a, 





IMPROMPTU 


Occasioned by a Lady having erroneously supposed 
that the Writer be’onged to the Military Profes- 
sion, 





Perret is the wreath by valour worn, 

Aud blest the righteous couqueror’s fame ; 
But never must such meed adorn 

My peaceful life and lowly name. 


No, lady, no; that wreath be theirs, 
A glorious lot, the blade who wield, 
Such laurel as the brave mau bears 
In triumph from the well-won field. 


Enthusiast ofa softer vow 
Than hero-hearts in blood fulfil, 
With myrtle-garlands bind my brow, 
Less bright, but dearer, levelier still. 


While yet a very child in years, 
The sister powers of song and sigh, 
Won the mild worship of my tears, 
And of their votive train am I; 


Content, through eyes of kind blue light, 
‘The minustrel’s sweetest meed to prove, 

To sing how woman charms, and write 
My triumph on the lips of love ! 


Ealing Green, Sept. 14. B.S. 





TO ELIZA, 
With a present of Hervey’s Meditations. 





Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove an- 
kind, 

Poor gifts take value from the giver’s mind ; 

Like the good widow’s charity of old, 

Th’ intention turns the veriest mite to gold; 

Then let this little book indulgence gain ; 

Priz’d for affection’s sake, nor priz’d in vain, 

If due refiection to the page be given, 

Where pious Hervey wins the heart to —- ; 
.S 





TO THE MOON. 





WELCOME, thou soft beatitude of light ! 
Loveliest of ali heaven's planetary host, 
In eyes of love and grief, and lov'd the 
most 
By spirits that would take seraphic flight 
Of mystery and worship! Bless thee, bright 
Ethereal comfortress! thou visitest 
My lattice, by no friend nor kinsman blest. 
Even at th’ unsolaced hour of dead midnight, 
Thou smooth’st my lonely pillow, not of sleep, 
Like oil along the tossings of the deep ; 
Thou smil’st upon this cheek, care-blanch’d 
and eere, 
Till hope buds green thro’ grief’s transmuted 
tear ; 
Teaching, that tho’ on carth no friend be given, 
Bless'd are they who scek the ONE in heaven! 


BS 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“© Means of Improving the People.” 
think it our duty to protest th 
against the general tenor of the a 
der this title, contained in the thirty-sevents, 
nuinber of the Quarterly Review, just ib 
lished, and of which we shal! take fasts ‘ 
netice. It abounds in all the miserabj 
common-places of the day, concerning « ed ; 

: ” A s 7 
cation,” the * poor-laws,” &e ; and js ao 
Utopian, fanatic, aud revolutionary, than “a 
thing which we had ever expected to see J 
the pagesre ferred to The writer means wel]. 
but bis views ave only of the ordinary star : 
and extend no further than the vale 
horizon, He causee the sun whey it = 
risen, but cannot anticipate its Approach 

* Libel from the Bench.” Under this head 
we shall, in our next number, call the pub. 
lie attention to the extraordinary speech as. 
cribed by the hewspapers to Chiet Justice 
Best, at Chester. 

The Morning Chronicle and the Courier have 
fallen into a controversy concerning those 
statements, in relation to the poor of the 
United States, which our readers have seey 
in Our Twenty-fifth Number. 

The continuation of our Review of Cobbett’s 
Yeavr’s Residence in America is unavoidably 
postponed to our next, for want of room, 

On the proposed * Gallery of Manufactures 
and Machinery” in our next. 

Iu our last, p. 417, col. 2, for “ inilitary prow. 
ess,” read ‘* military means ;”” p. 410, col. 9; 
after “Schescun, an,” dele the comma; and 
fur ** tov enactinents,” read “two” col. 3, for 
“en an,” read “an au;” p. 421, col. 1, bg 
from the bottom, for ** inactive,” read“ enac. 
tive;” |. 18, for “ extended,” read “Ii 
mited;” 1, 23, for © revoked by the 31 
Cha. II, ch. 2, read “ evaded, By the 31 
Cha. II, ch. 2, 5". p. 422, col 1, for ** majus,” 
read “ magno ;” and for ** esclauche,” read 
* esclaunche ;” p. 423, for ** Monta,” read 
“ Monte;” p. 425, col. 3, for “ we ask 
Mr. Pinson’s pardon, &c.” read “ we 
should ask Mr. Pinson’s pardon, (we 
think,) while we employed Mrs. E—— &e.” 
p. 427, col. 2, for ** panegerics,” read “ pa- 
negyrics;” col 3, for * repetito,” read “re: 
petita;” and, in the second line of the Ode, 
for “ My guardian’s glory, &c.” read “ My 
guardian, glory, &c.” 

The quere at p. 418, is not ours. 
the MS. of our Correspondent. 

We have mislaid the address in Carburton 
Street, sent us bya C. F.R. 

G.S. C d will send to our Office. . 

BEPPo reached us too late. We sympathize 
with him on his loss. 

Manchester “ Edmund” bas just reached us, 
aud we shall be glad if we find ourselves able 
to gratify him. ; 

Our Third and Ninth Numbers are re-print 
ing. All our Numbers that are out of print 
will be reprinted; so that Subseribers way 
be assured of speedily completing ther 
sets. 


W,. 
us Carly 
rlicle qy. 
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